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OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 


DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THE volume of sermons recently published 
by doctor Bruce appears to require some atten- 
tive consideration, as the object of the writer is 
to vindicate and to recommend the opinions ge- 
nerally denominated arian, and consequently to 
discredit those, which have been by most chris- 
tians esteemed to be fundamental doctrines of 
the religion of Christ. The subject has indeed 
been repeatedly discussed, and answers have 
been frequently given to the arguments of those, 
who maintained the opinions advocated in these 
sermons; but when erroneous opinions are 
_again brought forward, though without any no- 
velty either of reasoning or research, it be- 
comes necessary that their refutation should be 
again adduced on the contrary side, lest any 
B. 
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persons should imagine, that their weakness had 
never been exhibited. Such repeated discus- 
sion may indeed be advantageous to the cause 
of truth, as it gives occasion to various minds 
to contemplate it in various circumstances ; 
and it may perhaps appear that, in the progres- 
sive improvement of the human intellect, the 
genuine doctrines of our faith, heretofore in- 
volved in obscurity by the subtilties of scholas- 
tic disputation, may now be vindicated with a 
simplicity more congenial to the spirit of true 
religion, and more fitted to produce a religious 
conviction. 

The sermons of doctor Bruce seem indeed 
to have been composed and published, as an 
appeal against those members of the presbyte- 
rian church of Ireland, who adhere to the doc- 
trines of the confession of Westminster, and 
thereby conform to the original standard of the 
entire body. It may therefore be thought, that 
the discussion is one, with which a member of 
the established church has no proper concern. 
Various considerations have however deter- 
mined the writer of this treatise to interpose 
his observations. Doctor Bruce has stated in 
his dedication, that ‘ dissenters enlighten and 
check the establishment.’ As his view there- 
fore has not been limited to the instruction of 
his presbyterian brethren, so it may be prudent 
for members of the established church to dis- 
cuss the opinions of a writer, who thus pro- 
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fesses to illuminate their minds, and to restrain 
their abuses. Much also of the doctrines, 
which doctor Bruce represents as unscriptural, 
is held by the established church in common 
with those, against whom he principally argues ; 
and one of our creeds, though * not acknow- 
ledged by his immediate adversaries, has be- 
come the subject of his most severe reprehen- 
sion. When our tenets have been thus brought 
into question, though but incidentally in ano- 
ther controversy, it becomes our duty to give 
a reason of our faith, and to show that the opi- 
nions proposed to be substituted for it, are 
unscriptural and unsound. The established 
church too may be regarded as especially qua- 
lified to mediate in this controversy of our 
presbyterian brethren, since it occupies a mid- 
dle station of religious opinion between the two 
contending parties. It does not, with the one 
party, maintain the doctrine of arbitrary elec- 
tion and reprobation, distinctly and rigorously 
asserted in the confession of Westminster ; 
neither, with the other, does it deny the divine | 
nature of the Redeemer of mankind, and re. 
gard him only as a ministering spirit, though of 
the highest order. Moderating its views of the 


counsels of God in the salvation of mankind, 
Bg 
* It should however be remarked, that the doctrines of the 
athanasian creed are distinctly maintained in the confession 
of Westminster; in regard to the Trinity in ch. 2, sect. 3, 
and in regard to the Incarnation in ch. 8, sect. 2. 
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as befits our very limited comprehension, and 
cautious also of attempting to subject the divine 
nature itself to the reasonings of the human 
intellect, it neither dogmatizes with the calvi- 
nists on the mystery of redemption, nor ration- 
alizes with the arian on the essence of the Di- 
vinity, but confines itself to that which has 
been expressly revealed on either topic, satis- 
fied that it contains nothing repugnant to the 
sound convictions of our natural reason. 

If the hope of such a mediation could be rea- 
lized, how great in a country, circumstanced as 
Ireland, would be the advantage redounding to 
the cause of true religion! The divisions of 
protestants have long afforded a plausible argu- 
ment to the advocates of the church of Rome. 
Some divisions indeed are perhaps inevitable 
among those, who conceive it to be their most 
solemn duty to study their religion for them- 
selves, instead of submitting their minds impli- 
citly to the dictation of others ; but itis the duty 
of all protestants to lessen such divisions as 
much as possible, and this duty should be felt 
to be more urgently obligatory, where union is 
more especially important to the maintenance 
of the common faith. When the cry of heresy 
has been raised against all protestants, though 
more especially against the established church 
as possessing the chief political advantages, it is 
time for those who have separated from the 
established church to consider, whether they 


Cr 
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have indeed at this day sufficient reasons to jus- 
tify a schism, which must weaken the general 
defence. 

It iseapprehended that, in this country, much 
of the distinctness, which now holds presbyte- 
rians in separation from the established church, 
is the result rather of tradition and habit, than 
of any real peculiarity of. religious sentiment. 
The opinions inculcated in the sermons of 
doctor Bruce are indeed generally abhorrent 
from those of the establishment; but. it is be- 
lieved, notwithstanding the contrary. persuasion 
which he has declared, that such opinions are 
confined to a small minority, at least of the 
northern presbyterians. The publication of 
these sermons may however even. prove ser- 
viceable to the cause of religious union, by dis- 
posing those who have not yet sufficiently re- 
flected on the true nature of their faith, to con- 
sider seriously what are the opinions which they 
hold, and why they remain in separation. And 
why may it not be hoped, that a serious and 
temperate discussion of the tenets advocated in 
the sermons, may terminate in bringing over 
those who are now professedly arians, to juster 
sentiments of religion? If such effects should 
indeed arise from this controversy, it would 


- have been most happy that the occasion had 


been afforded by the sermons of doctor Bruce. 
That these effects may actually be produced, it 
shall be the endeavour of the writer of this trea- 
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tise to review his book with a moderation and 
candour, which, while nothing of the truth is 
compromised, may best conduce to the import- 
ant end of religious conciliation. , 

In regard to many of the observations of 
doctor Bruce the author of this treatise rea- 
dily professes a concurrence of opinion, and 
particularly in regard to some of those, by 
which he has recommended the study of the 
sacred writings. Even however in recommend- 
ing the study of the scriptures, it must be re- 
marked, he indicates a disposition to lower the 
standard of scriptural interpretation, represent- 
ing the opinions which may be formed by the 
more ignorant classes of society as the best cri- 
terion of the doctrines, which all are required 
to believe. The gospel of Christ certainly was 
preached to the poor, and this circumstance was 
_ properly indicated by our Saviour, as a charac- 
teristic of his mission of mercy. But is it 
therefore reasonable to constitute ignorance the 
test of the knowledge of that religion, into the 
mystery of which even the angels desire to look? 
The sacred writings contain much, which the 
unlearned may study with advantage, nor is any 
doctrine necessary to the salvation of men, 
which may not be sufficiently communicated to 
persons in the humblest class of society. It is 
however a very different thing to urge, that the 
opinions, which such: persons may form for 
themselves by their own unassisted perusal of 
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the sacred writings, should be regarded as com- 
prehending all, which it would be desirable that 
even themselves should understand of the di- 
vine communications. The ignorant man, we 
may trust, shall not be condemned for the want 
of that knowledge of religion, which he had no 
opportunity of acquiring ; but it is the appoint- 
ment of the divine providence, that. others 
should be placed in more favourable situations, 
and these are bound to avail themselves of the 
advantages, with which they have been blessed 
above their brethren, and to extend to the latter 
the benefit of those advantages, in the religious 
‘instruction which they have thus become quali- 
fied to impart. 

Whoever reflects with calmness and modera- 
tion on the various opinions, which have been 
entertained in regard to religion, must perceive 
how constantly extreme opinions tend to coin- 
cide in a common conclusion. In this instance 
we find the rationalizing arian urging exactly 
the same principle as the mystical enthusiast. 
The latter, referring all his doctrine to the im- 
mediate and perceptible influences of the spirit, 
maintains that the untutored mechanic must be 
competent to communicate all that man ean 
learn of his most important interests; the for- 

_ mer, that he may shun the reasonings of men 
furnished with the aids of human learning, di- 
rects the lower and imperfectly educated classes 
to read their bibles for themselves, and to rest 
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persuaded that the opinions which they may 
thus collect by their own perusal, are all which 
it can be necessary that man should know of his 
religion. In each case the ignorant man is set up 
as the authority for religious truth, and the en- 
thusiast and the rationalizer so far make a com- 
mon cause. The man of moderate opinions 
will however consider the best faculties of the 
most improved understanding as worthily exer- 
cised in studying the revelations of his Maker, 
and in giving to the less informed the benefit of 
researches, which they must be unqualified to 
make. ‘The apostle Paul did indeed admonish 
* Timothy to avoid oppositions of science Salsely 
so called, and the Colossians to beware lest any 
man should spoil them through philosophy and 
vain deceit ; but the philosophy, which set itself 
up as learned beyond the divine communica- 
tions, was very different from that which is em- 
ployed with humility in searching into those 
communications, and unfolding their true mean- 
ing to the ignorant. If it can be necessary to 
cite authority to prove that ignorance may bea 
cause *f dangerous error in religion, we have 
the testimony of the apostle Peter, who * says 
of the epistles of Paul, that they contain things 
hard to be understood, ‘ which they that are 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also 


* Peter, ch. 3, v. 16, 
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the other scriptures, unto their own destruc- 
tion.” | 
The entire history of our religion is one con- 
tinued proof of the close and intimate connec- 
tion subsisting between genuine Christianity 
and intellectual improvement. That fulness of 
time, in which the Father sent his Son to an- 
nounce to the world the glad tidings of salva- 
tion, was the period of the utmost improve- 
ment of unassisted reason: when in the confu- 
sion of the middle ages a barbarous ignorance 
overspread the before civilized world, religion 
was almost wholly lost amidst the abuses of an 
absurd superstition: and when the intellectual 
light again broke forth, the eyes of men were 
opened to the enormities which ignorance had 
engendered in the time of darkness, and the 
Reformation asserted the purity of a scriptural 
religion. The connection of the Reformation 
with learning is too evident to be questioned. 
Melancthon, who completed .it in Germany by 
composing the confession of Augsburgh, was 
confessedly the most distinguished scholar of 
his age; and Calvin, however we may dissent 
from his peculiar opinions, produced in his 
celebrated Christian Institution .a work, which 
proves him to have possessed a mind cultivated 
with all the aids of learning. If intellectual re- 
finement has been ever opposed to religion, it 
has been where the religion of the people was 
too grossly superstitious to satisfy a reasonable 
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and reflecting being. The same God who gave 
us reason, has also given us his revelation ; 
and if God be true, they cannot be at variance. 
The most improved reason can but enable us 
to comprehend more perfectly, and to appre- 
ciate more highly, the communications which 
the great author of our reason has thought it 
proper to impart; and it cannot be, as doctor 
Bruce has represented, that the faith of an il- 
literate Christian should be more firm and se- 
cure than that of the true philosopher. 

The same disposition to lower the standard 
of scriptural interpretation appears to have, in 
the third sermon, induced the author to nar- 
row, as much as possible, the portion of the 
sacred writings, from which our religious opi- 
nions should be collected. We are accordingly 
required to dismiss from our consideration 
the book of the acts of the apostles, and the 
whole body of the apostolic epistles, as relating 
almost exclusively to the concerns of ecclesias- 
tical government; and in studying the gospels 
themselves we are directed to admit that only 
as authorised doctrine, which may be clearly 
proved from the narratives of all the four evan- 
gelists, rejecting as superfluous to human salva- 
tion every declaration of divine truth, which 
might be found in the writings of fewer than 
the whole number. Each gospel, we are told, 
must have contained the whole of that which 
was necessary for the instruction of mankind, 
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and therefore a communication not made by 
all should be regarded as not demanding our 
belief and acceptance. 

This method of narrowing the foundation of 
our faith for the purpose of contracting the su- 
perstructure, now employed to justify the arian 
doctrine, had been by doctor Priestly applied 
to remove the difficulties of simple unitarianism, 
and has already been condemned as unwar- 
ranted by bishop Horseley, in his celebrated 
controversy with that distinguished leader of the 
unitarians of England. ‘ Nothing,’’ says * 
bishop Horseley, “‘ seems to have been less the 
intention of any of the evangelists, than to 
compose a system of fundamental principles. 
Instruction, in that age, was orally delivered. 
The general design of the evangelists seems to 
have been nothing more, than to deliver in 
writing a simple unembellished narrative of our 
Lord’s principal miracles; to record the oe- 
currences and actions of his life, which went 
immediately to the completion of the ancient 
prophecies, or to the execution of the scheme 
of man’s redemption ; and to register the most 
- interesting maxims of religion and morality, 
which were contained in his discourses. The 
principles of the christian religion are to be 
- collected, neither from a single gospel, nor 
from all the four gospels; nor from the four 


* Horseley’s Tracts, p. 285. Dundee 1812. 
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gospels with the acts and the epistles ; but from 
the whole code of revelation, consisting of the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment: and for any article of faith the autho- 
rity of a single writer, where it is express and 
unequivocal, is sufficient. Had St. Paul re- 
lated what he saw in the third heaven, I hope, 
Sir, you would have given him implicit credit, 
although the truth of the narrative must have 
rested on his single testimony.’’ 

When it is considered that the book of the 
acts of the apostles is a narrative of the conduct 
of the commissioned messengers of our Re- 
deemer, in founding the several churches of 
christians, and that the epistles contain the 
admonitions, which they judged necessary to be 
addressed in writing to those, whom they could 
not then personally visit, it seems really incon- 
ceivable that documents of so great authority 
should be:excluded from consideration for any 
other reason than, however unconsciously, for 
this, that they contain passages embarrassing 
to a system of opimions, which the author is 
determined to maintain. The reason assigned, 
namely, that they do not profess to give a full 
and perfect account of the christian faith, is 
unsatisfactory, for it amounts only to this, that 
no fundamental and important truth can be 


found in the writings of any person, even 


though divinely inspired and commissioned, 
who has not professed that his specific purpose 
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was to make a perfect exposition of the 
whole truth of christianity. Why should it 
be supposed, that no part of the sacred writings 
can furnish authority for any article of religious 
belief, unless it propose to detail the entire sys- 
tem? It appears rather that the reasonable 
mode of forming a judgment concerning the 
importance of the communications made in 
these writings, would be to consider, whether 
the author faithfully recorded the declarations 
of men specially instructed by the Holy Spirit, 
as in the case of the book of the acts of the 
apostles, or was himself so preserved from the 
possibility of doctrinal error, as in that of the 
epistles, whatever might have been the object, 
which he immediately proposed. 

Doctor Bruce indeed contends, that the nar- 
ratives of the discourses of our Saviour must 
contain a perfect exposition of christian doc- 
trine, which cannot require any further illustra- 
tion. But, though our Saviour did say to his 
apostles, ‘* all things that I have heard from 
my Father, I have made known unto you,’’ it 
should be remembered that he also said to them, 
** the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in’ my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said 
unto you.” It may therefore be admitted that 
the many things, which he had still to say to 
them, related to the abrogation of the ritual 
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law of the Jews, and to the calling of the gen- 
tiles, and yet the testimony, incidentally borne 
in the history and in the epistles of the 
apostles, to the great truths of the christian 
religion, may be entitled to the most reve- 
rential acceptance, as that of men who had not 
only received originally the communications of 
our Saviour from himself, but had also been 
fully instructed by the Holy Spirit in regard to 
the extent and purport of these very communi- 
cations. This is not, as doctor Bruce has re- 
presented, to set the disciple against his master, 
but to respect the testimony of a disciple, whom, 
on the authority of his master, we know to 
have been perfectly instructed in regard to the 
communications, which that master had made. 
If indeed the communications of our Saviour 
had been recorded by himself for our instruc- 
tion, there might have been some apparent rea- 
son for such a representation ; but the present 
question is between the disciples themselves, 
recording in some treatises the discourses of 
Jesus Christ, and in others those of divinely com- 
missioned and instructed apostles, or addressing 
directly to the christian churches the exhorta- 
tions of inspired wisdom. 

Nor is the principle more reasonable, accord- 
ing to which the essential doctrines of chris- 
tianity are to be collected from the evangelists 
themselves. It is alleged by doctor Bruce, as it 
had been before urged by doctor Priestley in his 
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defence of socinianism, that each of the evan- 
gelists must have designed to furnish a com- 
plete system of religious instruction. If then 
some doctrine be found clearly revealed in one 
gospel, which had not been stated with equal 
distinctness in the others, what is to be done ? 
The answer is that this doctrine should be re- 
garded as not necessary. Why then was it re- 
vealed ? Must we suppose that the Deity varied 
his communications, that, while enough was 
made known in all for the instruction and sal- 
vation of mankind, some information should 
also be separately imparted in some one or 
more, which should be superfluous to these 
great purposes of his mercy, but might serve for 
the gratification of curious and speculative per- 
sons, who should wish to know more of such 
matters than ordinary men? Who will main- 
tain that it is more reasonable to think, that he 
has judged correctly of the specific design of 
each of the evangelists, in giving his narrative 
to the world, than that the Almighty should 
not have made any clear and distinct commu- 
nication, for which he did not claim the reve- 
rential acceptance of his creatures, as import- 
ant to their everlasting interests? We, on the 
other hand, hold, that all which God has made 
known by any part of the sacred writings, is 
essentially necessary for the salvation of all 
those persons, who have enjoyed the means of 
acquiring so much knowledge of divine truth, 
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though we trust that the poor and ignorant 
shall be accepted by him, according to a just 
consideration of their limited opportunity of 
obtaining spiritual information. We do not 
reject as unimportant any part of that know- 
ledge, which God has thought fit to be commu- 
nicated, arrogating to ourselves the right of de- 
termining, how much ought to have been re- 
vealed, if the revelation had any reasonable 
purpose. The principle indeed, on which alone 
this right can be maintained, is such, that it 
cannot even be examined without some appear- 
ance of irreverence. | 

Doctor Bruce has endeavoured to prove that 
each of the four evangelists professed to deliver 
every essential principle of the truth of the 
gospel. What is the fact. Matthew clearly 
has made no such profession, for he has begun 
his gospel simply with entitling it ‘* the book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ,’’ the natural in- 
ference from which is, agreeably * to the consent 
of antiquity, that he composed it with the 
design of proving to the Jews that Jesus was 
the expected Messiah. Mark has commenced 
his narrative merely with naming it ‘‘ the gospel 
of Jesus Christ ;”’ and t it appears both from the 
testimony of ancient writers and from internal 


#* Horne’s Introd. to the Critical Study and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scriptures, vol. 4. p. 264.. Lond. 1822. 
+ Ibid. p. 271. 
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evidence, that it was designed to bea summary 
of the preaching of Peter, to whom Mark had 

been long a companion. The design of Luke 
has been declared by himself to have been to 
substitute for various defective, though authen- 
tic, accounts of Jesus Christ, one more com- 
plete narrative, that his friend Theophilus might 
know the certainty of those things, wherein he 
had been already instructed. There is however 
in this preface no assurance given, that the narra- 
tive should omit nothing essential to salvation, 
but merely that it should be the work of one, 
who had “ perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first,” and was therefore compe- 
tent to establish the conviction of. his friend on 
grounds of sufficient certainty. The general 
purpose of John, in common with the other 
evangelists, was, as he has * himself declared, 
to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, and that 
believing we may have life through his name ; 
but his special purposes appear to have been to 
refute the heretics who had already corrupted 
the christian doctrine, and to supply a narra- 
tive of those actions and discourses of our Sa- 
viour, which had been omitted by the other 
evangelists. In every instance we find some 
object distinct from undertaking to propose a 
perfect system of christian doctrine. Matthew 
wrote to satisfy the Jews that Jesus was the 


Cc 
* John, ch. 20, v. 31. 
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Messiah, whom their prophets had taught them 
to expect; Mark to gratify those who were 
anxious to retain a memorial of the preaching 
of Peter; Luke to strengthen the conviction of 
an individual by a comprehensive narrative ; 
and John to confute heretics and to supply 
omissions. 

It may appear from these observations that, 
if the rule proposed by doctor Bruce were ad- 
mitted, it would exclude from our consideration 
chiefly the testimony of the beloved companion 
of our Lord, because the narrative of this evan- 
gelist has more which is peculiar to itself than 
the others, John having proposed to himself 
peculiar objects, and especially to record those 
discourses, which the other evangelists had 
failed to relate. In this manner we should lose 
the very important advantage of receiving from 
the beloved disciple the narrative, which, on 
account of his affectionate intimacy with his 
master, should naturally engage our principal 
attention; and in relinquishing this advantage 
we should be deprived of the instruction to be 
derived from him, who has, more than any 
other evangelist, communicated the doctrinal 
discourses of our Saviour. This may indeed 
suit well the plan of one, who wishes to pare 
down the doctrine of christianity to the stan- 
dard of a narrow faith ; but will not satisfy the 
mind of him, who is anxious to receive the 
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fullest and the most authentic testimony of the 
declarations of Jesus Christ. 

It is a little remarkable, that doctor Bruce 
has selected the texts of eight of his fourteen 
sermons from the acts of the apostles and from 
the epistles, those parts of the New Testament, 
which he has wholly proscribed, as insufficient 
to afford authority to any doctrine, and of three 
others from the gospel of John, which more 
than any other gospel contains communications 
not common to the rest, the remaining three 
texts having been taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, and not referring to any particular doc- 
trine of christianity. This seems to be a prac- 
tical abandonment of the very rule of selection, 
which he has himself laboured to establish. 

Doctor Bruce has however endeavoured, in 
his fourth sermon, to support his rule, by show- 
ing that some doctrines have been revealed, 
which are, as he has stated, merely speculative. 
But it is obvious that Moses, from whom he has 
taken the text of this sermon, has made no 
such distinction. ‘ Secret things,” says Moses, 
“belong unto the Lord our God; but those 
things which are revealed, belong unto us and 
to our children, for ever, that. we may do all 
the words of this law.” Secret things, in the 
language of Moses, are not mysteries or things 
imperfectly revealed, but those which have not 
been at all revealed. To secret things accord- 
ingly he has opposed those which have been re- 

cz 
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vealed, and among the latter he has distin- 
guished no classes, but has represented all as 
alike belonging to that generation and to their 
posterity, and this for the practical purpose of 
doing all the words of the law. Could it in- 
deed have been the will of the Deity, that spe- 
culative men should receive amusement from 
any part of his communications? When the 
apostle was addressing the idle and speculative 
Athenians, such parts of revelation, if any such 
existed, might have been very appropriately se- 
lected, and would doubtless have been received 
with eager attention. The apostle however 
appears to have discovered none of this nature 
in the divine communications, but when he 
had stated the great truths of natural religion, 
urged upon his hearers the duty of repentance, 
enforced by the doctrines of a resurrection and 
a future judgment, which are certainly not spe- 
culative. He did not enter inte speculative 
discussions with the two parties of philosophers, 
the stoics and the epicureans, by whom he was 
encountered, but at once pressed upon his 
hearers the unreasonableness of the idolatry by 
which all were corrupted, and the necessity of 
preparing themselves to abide the great day of 
trial. They were not prepared for receiving 
the practical details of the christian faith, and 
the apostie could not tell them of any particu- 
lars, which might serve merely to occupy a 
vacant curiosity. Christ having come into the 
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world for the salvation of men, the communi- 
cations which he has made, must all have a 
practical relation to our spiritual interests. 
This distinction of doctrines into speculative 
and practical has indeed been extended by 
doctor Bruce much further than that, which 
rejecis so large a portion of the scriptures of the 
New Testament from the rank of doctrinal au- 
thorities, for in the class of speculative doc- 
trines he has placed the intimations, which we 
have received of the attributes, character, and 
nature of God, of every thing beyond the mere 
knowledge of his existence. ‘‘ The knowledge 
of the existence of God is,’? he has remarked, 
‘““ communicated to us by design, as a truth of 
prime importance to our well-being and im- 
provement. But this could not be done with- 
out giving us some intimation of his attributes, 
character, and nature.’ Doctor Bruce appears 
thus to have conceived that he could penetrate 
into the secret counsels of the Deity, and as- 
certain what communications he has made 
voluntarily, and what others he found it im- 
practicable to withhold ; and by this extraordi- 
nary discovery he has been enabled to ascer- 
tain, what divine communications may be 
safely and properly neglected, as not intended 
to be disclosed. | ‘ 
It is perfectly true, that whosoever presumes to 
work upon the materials furnished by divine re- 
velation, and to frame for himself systems of the- 
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ology exceeding the measure of the divine com- 
munications, isnot only very foolishly, but even 
very mischievously employed. Does it however 
follow from this, that we should not attach im- 
portance to these communications, so far as 
they have been made, but should regard the 
greater portion of them as imparted only inci- 
dentally, and because they could not be with- 
held? Who is competent to say, that any com- 
munication has been made by the Almighty 
unintentionally, andto no purpose ? Who shall 
say, what that communication is, which he had 
made by design, and what that is, which has 
thus been made without design ? Doctor Bruce, 
who has protested against enquiring into the 
purposes of the divine mind, has himself, in his 
anxiety to preclude all such enquiries, pro-° 
nounced a very decisive, but surely a most un- 
accountable. judgment, concerning the purpose 
of that great Being in communicating a know- 
ledge of himself. 

When we have been directed to neglect, as 
incidental and undesigned communications, 
those intimations which have been given con- 
cerning the attributes, character, and nature of 
God, it cannot be supposed, that much atten- 
tion should be permitted to the agency employ- 
ed in the redemption of man. This subject is 
indeed wholly excluded, not merely as specula- 
tive and unimportant, but even as not at all 
disclosed. ‘‘ The natures and relations of the 
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spiritual agents employed in redemption’’ are 
accordingly mentioned by the author, in an 
enumeration of the secret things, which have 
not been revealed. If this be once assumed, 
there can be little difficulty in establishing the 
arian doctrine, for the reality of any communi- 
cation, which might contradict it, is excluded 
from the discussion. Still however it might be 
demanded, why should even the arian doctrine 
be inculcated as necessary, since this also treats 
of the natures and relations of those agents, and 
therefore, by the application of the same rule, 
ought to be rejected, as not authorised by any 
divine communications. The religion of Christ 
is thus cut down to mere unitarianism, differ- 
ing from deism only in this, that it would ad- 
mit the testimony of revelation, to prove the 
existence of a God. The difference indeed is 
not very important, since the existence of a 
God must have been acknowledged, before any 
testimony could be received as a divine revela- 
tion. 

So much having been done for excluding 
mysteries and narrowing the faith of a chris- 
tian, it does not appear why the work should 
have been prosecuted further. No man, who 
admits a divine revelation, can refuse to ac- 
knowledge the existence of its author ; and every 
enquiry into the nature of God has_been re- 
ferred to the class of mere speculation, every 
consideration of the character and office of our 
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Saviour and the Holy Spirit has been pre- 
cluded, as a vain attempt to penetrate into a 
secret not at all revealed. These topics have 
nevertheless been discussed in the remaining 
sermons, and therefore require to be here ex- 
amined, that the opinions particularly advo- 
cated by the author may be proved to be in- 
consistent with the genuine interpretation of 
the sacred writings. 

That these opinions will not bear the test of 
a fair examination of the scriptures, every man 
indeed, who reverences the whole of the sacred 
volume, and regards it as recording the dictates 
of divine wisdom, will naturally be led at once 
to conclude. The writer himself, by his anxiety 
to reduce the authoritative communications of 
our faith, not merely to the narratives of the. 
evangelists, but even to a digest of that which 
has been explicitly declared in common by all, 
has suggested a peruasion, that his Opinions 
could not be maintained, if the other parts of 
the New Testament be allowed to have autho- 
rity; and by his other distinction, which re- 
jects, as an undesigned and merely speculative 
communication, every doctrine except that of 
the existence of a God, he has even taught us 
to conclude, without further enquiry, that the 
little residue of the New Testament, to which 
he would allow authority, would be found to 
contain statements repugnant to his system, 
which must therefore by such a distinction be 
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excluded from the discussion. The conclusion 
thus suggested by the preparatory observations 
of doctor Bruce, will, it is believed, be amply 
justified by a detailed examination of his te- 
nets. fe 

Of the fifth sermon, which treats of the na- 
ture of God, it does not appear necessary to 
make any observation, except that it concludes 
with stating a principle, which, by the am- 
biguity of a word, may lead into an important 
error. ‘* Remember,’’ says the author, “ that 
mysteries can make no part of a covenant.” 
If by mysteries be meant things not at all re- 
vealed, and therefore wholly unknown, they 
most certainly can make no part of a covenant, 
because the condition of a covenant, to be ob- 
served, must be known. But if the term be 

understood to signify things made known by 
_ revelation, which could not naturally be known ; 
or things partly so made known, and partly 
remaining unrevealed, no reason appears, why 
they might not constitute a part of such an 
engagement, as it requires only that the im- 
mediate condition be sufficiently understood for 
regulating the conduct of men. If the revela- 
tion be complete, why should it be at all ex- 
cluded from a covenant? If it be partial, why 
should it not be admitted, so far as the com- 
munication may extend? All that can be neces- | 
sary to the existence of a covenant in any case, 
is that the stipulation on each side should be 
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so far understood, as to induce the observance 
of the engagement. The stipulation may how- 
ever be connected, and in fact is always con- 
nected, with something which we are naturally 
incapable of knowing, yet without annulling 
the agreement. The principle of life in orga- 
nized beings is probably for ever undisco- 
verable, yet the obligations of all the co- 
venants concluded between men, are neces- 
sarily connected with this unknown prin- 
ciple of living existence, for a man can en- 
gage himself only on the supposition that 
he, or some other person, shall be alive at the 
time, when the performance of the condition 
may be required. The merchant does not re- 
fuse to accept, or pass a bill, because the pay- 
ment involves a consideration of the life of 
man; the speculator and the contractor, m 
their various engagements, calculate on the 
agency of the same principle, not only in men, 
but in brute animals, and vegetables; and the 
insurance-company does not hesitate to enter 
into covenants, the very subject of which is the 
operation of the truly mysterious principle of 
vitality. If however no covenant can exist be- 
tween us and God, involving any relation to 
his mysterious nature, how could any of these 
covenants exist between one man and another, 
dependent as they are at least on the continu- 
ance of the lives of the parties, perhaps also on 
the agency of the living principle in surround- 
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ing objects? We are as ignorant of the animat- 
ing principle of the meanest vegetable, as of 
any mystery connected with a doctrine of re- 
ligion. 

To the observations, which doctor Bruce has 
made on predestination, election, and reproba- 
tion, so far as they are opposed to the notion 
of an arbitrary determination of the eternal 
happiness or misery of men, no regard being 
had to the moral conduct of the individuals so 
discriminated, the author of this treatise will 
offer no reply. These doctrines he does not 
himself esteem as truly expressing the sense of 
the sacred writings, and therefore, as far as 
they are concerned, he is willing to make with 
the author of the sermons a common cause. He 
is himself far from believing “ that God, by an 
absolute decree, hath elected to salvation a very 
small number of men, without any regard to 
their faith or obedience whatever, and secluded 
from saving grace all the rest of mankind; 
and appointed them, by the same decree, to 
eternal damnation, without any regard to their 
infidelity or impenitency.”’ This appalling doc- 
trine he does not hold, because he considers it 
to be not warranted by any authority of the 
sacred writings ; not reconcilable to our notions 
of the moral attributes of God, to which he has 
himself appealed; and contradictory to nu- 
merous passages of the scriptures, inviting all 
persons to repentance, and offering alike to all 
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the benefits of the divine mercy in the great 
plan of human redemption. 

But, though the author of this treatise agrees 
with doctor Bruce, in rejecting the doctrine of 
arbitrary, and, as they are termed, irrespective, 
election and reprobation, he is by no means 
disposed to concur with him in the opinion, 
which he would establish in its place. Doctor 
Bruce, as the alternative, has adopted on this 
subject an opinion, which had been advocated 
by Locke and Taylor, that predestination re- 
lates exclusively to that outward calling of the 
gentiles, by which they were invited to become, 
together with the chosen people, members of 
the church of Christ. It must indeed be ac- 
knowledged, that some passages of the sacred 
writings, in which the writers address, as the 
elect of God, collective bodies of men, may 
appear to bear this meaning, because among 
these numbers must have been some individu- 
als, who could not be supposed to have been 
objects of the divine acceptance. But even in 
such passages it may easily be understood, that 
the terms elect and predestinate may still be re- 
ferred to individuals in a looser application, in 
the same manner in which a numerous body of 
men may be denominated christians, though 
neither can this appellation be properly appli- 
cable to every individual. 

Doctor Bruce has endeavoured to confirm the 
interpretation of Locke and Taylor by remark- 
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ing, that the terms relating to this subject do 
not occur in the epistle to the Hebrews, which 
was not composed for the gentile converts. It 
may however be observed in reply, that this 
cannot be said of the first epistle of Peter, 
which is addressed to the Jews of the dispersion, 
moapeTiOnwors dsacmogas, Who are said to be “ elect 
according to the foreknowledge of God the 
Father.”” The epistle addressed to the He- 
brews, on the other hand, is understood to 
have had one distinct object, namely that of 
dissuading the converted Jews from returning 
to the religion of Moses, which required only 
that the character and office of Jesus should be 
magnified to the Jews. 

The true doctrine of predestination must 
chiefly be collected from the remarkable pas- 
sage in the eighth chapter of the epistle to the 
Romans—‘“‘ whom he did foreknow, he also 
did predestinate to be conformed to the image 
of his Son, that he might be the first-born 
among many brethren. Moreover, whom he 
did predestinate, them he also called: and 
whom he called, them he also justified : whom 
he justified, them he also glorified.” In pa- 
raphrasing these words the two commenta- 
tors appear not to have observed, that their ap- 
plication is in the verse immediately preceding 
limited to “ them that love God,” as “the 
called according to his purpose ;” and that there- 
fore they cannot be understood to signify any 
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collective calling, which must comprehend ma- 
ny, who do not truly love God. The interpre- 
tation of the passage itself is also embarrassed 
by a considerable difficulty, when it is referred 
to a collective calling, for the commentators 
have found themselves compelled to interpret 
the words justify and glorify, as relating only to 
a conditional purpose of God, whereas the pre- 
ceding words foreknow, predestinate, and call, 
are admitted to be absolute and unconditional. 
The words justify and glorify could not be 
applied unconditionally to collective bodies of 
men, many individuals of whom are conceived 
to be unworthy. It therefore became necessary 
to introduce the condition of obedience, and 
thus to give one interpretation, which is un- 
qualified and unconditional, to terms which pre- 
cede in the sentence, and another, which is 
only conditional, to those which follow, though 
all the five are in the text simply enunciated. 
Nor are these all the objections, which may be 
urged against this interpretation, for it deprives 
the word foreknow of its proper signification, 
and refers it solely to the intention of God. 
Whom, it says, God did foreknow, with an in- 
tention to make them his peculiar church and 
people, he determined should be conformed to 
the image of his son. In this paraphrase the 
word implies no knowledge, except of the mere 
purpose of calling the gentiles, nothing directly 
relating to the persons who were to be called; 
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and the passage of the epistle would signify only 
that, whom God did intend to predestinate, he 
did also actually predestinate. But we do not 
require the authority of an apostle for assuring 
us, that God did execute that which he had 
purposed. And it is moreover particularly de- 
serving of attention, that the commentators, 
who maintain this opinion of an outward and 
collective calling, are yet compelled to abandon 
this interpretation of the passage in regard to 
the terms justify and glorify, by referring these 
to the conduct of individuals. These terms 
were too precise for their management. 
Whitby has justly remarked on this passage, 
that the words know and foreknow, in the lan- 
guage of the scriptures, import a knowledge 
joined with approbation and affection. In the 
gospel by Matthew, ch. 7. v. 23. we find these 
words ; “‘ then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you: depart from me ye that work ini- 
quity.”’ In that by John, ch. 10. v. 14. «* I am 
the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am 
known of mine.” “ If any man,” says the 
apostle, in the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
ch. 8. v. 3. “* love God, the same is known 
of him.” In the epistle to the Galatians, 
ch. 4. v. 9. he says, ‘* but now after that ye 
have known God, or rather are known of 
‘God.”’ In the second epistle to Timothy, 
ch. 2. v. 19. he says, ‘“ the Lord know- 
eth them that are his.” The word jforeknow 
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is also used with a correspondent application in 
the epistle to the Romans itself. ‘‘ God,’’ says 
the apostle, ch. 11. v. 2. ‘ hath not cast away 
his people, which he foreknew ;”? and the suc- 
ceeding verses show, that the word there re- 
lates to that still subsisting fidelity, with which 
seven thousand men refused to bow the knee to 
Baal. Locke indeed himself has, in his para- 
phrase, added to the word ‘ an intention of 
kindness,”’ but we cannot understand any mo- 
ral approbation of the whole gentile world, so 
that the intention, in his interpretation, could 
relate only to the purpose of God, as has been 
already stated, and consequently be liable to 
the same objection of reducing the passage to a 
mere statement of this proposition, that God 
did execute that which he had proposed. 

The foreknowledge then, mentioned in the 
eighth chapter of the epistle to the Romans, 
may consistently be understood to mean a fore- 
knowledge of the dispositions of certain indi- 
viduals, which would render them fit objects 
of the merciful determinations of God. The 
predestination mentioned by the apostle is thus 
not extended to collective bodies of men, out- 
wardly consstituting the christian church, yet 
in many instances disregarding and violating 
the duties prescribed by their religious profes- 
fession ; but is limited to those persons, who, 
in the foreknowledge of God, should be deem- 
ed by him qualified to be admitted to the 
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mercies prepared for the sincere followers of 
Christ. 

That God in his prescience should have de- 
termined the future condition of every indivi- 
dual, according as he foreknew the qualities 
and conduct of each, agrees with those pas- 
sages of the scriptures, which ascribe to the 
antecedent appointment of God the decision of 
the future happiness or misery of every man; 
and also to those others, which assure us, that 
he is willing that all men should be saved, 
and consequently preclude the supposition, that 
the offer of salvation was, in his counsels, li- 
mited to a small number selected from the 
rest of mankind. The determination of God 
being understood to rest upon a foreknowledge 
of the qualities of the individual, and suffi- 
cient assistance being also understood to be 
offered to every man, the divine purposes are 
not arbitrary and irrespective, but differ from 
the determinations of an equitable and merci- 
ful judge, only inasmuch as these have been 
anticipated by the divine foreknowledge. 

This interpretation of the doctrine of predes- 
tination is indeed embarrassed by the difficulty 
of reconciling the foreknowledge of God with 
the freedom of human actions. This difficulty * 
the socinians removed by denying the foreknow- 
ledge of God, and holding that God had. only 
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decreed generally, that those who should be- 
lieve and obey the gospel, should be saved, and 
that those who should live and die in sin, 
should be damned. But those who believe that 
God has been actually the author of predictions, 
comprehending all the most important changes 
of human history, and consequently all the fu- 
ture fortunes, not only of nations, but also of 
the individuals, of which they are composed, 
must admit his foreknowledge, as extending to 
every action of his creatures; and if we are in- 
deed possessed of freedom, as not only our own 
intimate consciousness, but also the very lan- 
guage of scripture, in which we are addressed 
as accountable beings, leads us irresistibly to 
believe, we must conclude that the two are 
really reconciled, though our very limited fa- 
culties, incapable as they must be, of forming 
any judgment of the mind and knowledge of 
God, are unable to conceive the manner. We 
know however that they have been expressly 
pronounced by our Saviour te have been com- 
bined in regard to that event, on which the sal- 
vation of mankind depends. ‘“* The son of 
man,” says he, ‘* goeth as it is written of him: 
but woe unto that man, by whom the son of 
man is betrayed !’? The denunciation of woe 
against the betrayer implies, as surely as God 
is just, that the offence was the act of a being 
accountable, because he was free; and yet the 
occasion of that denunciation is represented by 
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our Saviour himself to have been written in 
the divine predictions, and consequently to have 
been anticipated by the divine foreknowledge. 
To reject on account of such a difficulty the 
doctrine, which has been stated, is therefore to 
reject all prophecy, and to deprive of every 
reasonable interpretation the declaration of our 
Saviour. 

Burnet, though he has represented the 
seventeenth of the articles of the established 
church, as admitting either this interpretation, 
or one agreeable to the doctrine of Calvin, has 
declared that he considered the latter as the 
more natural construction. Enquiry has how- 
ever been recently* directed to the history of 
our articles, and it has been ascertained, that 
the eminent persons, by whom they were 
framed, «stained cautiously from every ex- 
pression which might countenance a calvinisti- 
cal interpretation, taking for their model in 
other partic Jars the lutheran confession of 
Augsburgh, which omitted the doctrine of 
predestination, and in their statement of this 
doctrine, which the contention of the calvinists 
had rendered unavoidable, adhering as closely, as 
was possible, to the very expressions of the 
sacred writings. The articles could not be 
framed according to the sentiments of Arminius, 
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which were not published until the follownig 
century ; but care appears to have been em- 
ployed, that they should not be conformed. to 
those of Calvin. Our seventeenth article indeed, 
composed as the earlier part of it has been in 
expressions almost exclusively scriptural, seems 
to have been prepared, not for proposing any 
specific exposition of the scriptural doctrine, 
but for introducing the cautions, with which it 
is concluded, against the mischievous infer- 
ences deduced by calvinistical refinements. 
That such refinements are indeed mischievous, 
may now be stated on the authority of a very 
distinguished calvinist of our church. “ Let 
me then speak the truth before God,” says* 
Mr. Simeon’; “though I am no arminian, I do 
think that the refinements of Calvin have done 
great harm in the church—they have driven 
multitudes away from’ the plain and popular 
way of speaking used by the inspired writers, 
and have made them unreasonably and unscrip- 
turally squeamish in their modes of expression ; 
and I conceive that the less addicted any person 
is to systematic accuracy, the more he will ac- 
cord with the inspired writers, and the more 
he will approve of the views of our reformers.” 

The question of predestination is intimately 
connected with another concerning original sin, 


* Hore Homileticee by the Rev. C. Simeon, vol. 2. p. 200- 
Lond. 1819. 
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on which doctor Bruce contends for the total 
exemption of our nature from every corruption 
of transmitted evil. The passage, which he has 
quoted from the catechism of his calvinistic 
brethren, is indeed sufficiently alarming. 
‘* The-sinfulness of that estate, into which man 
fell, consisteth in the guilt of Adam/’s first sin ; 
the want of that righteousness wherein he was 
created, and the corruption of his nature, 
whereby he (man) is utterly indisposed, dis- 
abled, and made opposite to all that is spiritually. 
good, and wholly inclined: to:all evil ; and that, 
continually.—The fall brought. upon mankind 
the loss of communion with: God, his displea- 
sure and curse, so as we are by nature children 
of wrath, bond-slaves to Satan, and justly liable 
to all punishments, in this world and that which 
is to come :—in this world; blindness of mind, 
a reprobate sense, strong delusions, hardness of 
heart, horror of conscience, and vile affections ; 
and the curse of God upon the creatures for 
our sakes :—in the world to come, everlasting 
separation from the comfortable presence of 
God, and most grievous torments in soul and 
body without intermission, in hell-fire, for 
ever.” To these words doctor Bruce has 
added, as repugnant to the favourable repre- 
sentation of the moral state of little children, 
made: by our Saviour himself to his followers, 
another passage, which describes them, if 
neither baptized nor converted, as “ vessels 
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of wrath, under the curse of God, wholly 
made up of sin, and who could do nothing 
but sin.”” It is not unnatural that an exposi- 
tion of this doctrine so strongly and harshly 
stated, should dispose any man of mild dispo- 
sitions to seek another interpretation ; but be- 
fore he should maintain the entire exemption 
from all hereditary taint of sin, and conse- 
quently the unimpaired sufficiency of our na- 
tural powers, it might be prudent to consider, 
whether a temperate statement could not be 
found, which would agree at once with the lan- 
guage of the sacred writings, with the ordi- 
nary experience of every man, and with the 
conceptions of our natural reason. 

Such a temperate statement of this doctrine 
might have been found in the ninth article of 
our church. ‘ Original sin,’ it is there 
stated, ‘‘ standeth not in the following of Adam 
(as the pelagians do vainly talk) but it is the 
fault or corruption of the nature of every man, 
that naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of his own nature 
inclined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit, and therefore in every 
person born into the world it deserveth God’s 
wrath and damnation: and this infection of 
nature doth remain, yea in them that are re- 
generated, whereby the lust of the flesh, called 
in Greek geévnua cagxds, which some do expound 
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the wisdom, some sensuality, some the affee- 
tion, some the desire of the flesh, is not sub- 
ject to the law of God. And though there is 
no condemnation for them that believe and are 
baptized, yet the apostle doth confess that con- 
cupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of 
sin.” | 
A very superficial comparison may discover, 
- how much more temperate is this statement 
of the doctrine of a transmitted corruption of 
nature, than that quoted by doctor Bruce from 
the catechism of calvinistic presbyterians. Ori- 
ginal sin is here represented as a fault or cor- 
ruption of nature, “‘ whereby man is very far 
gone from original righteousness, and is of his 
own nature inclined to evil :’’ but it is not said, 
as in the quoted passage, that “ he is utterly in- 
disposed, disabled, and made opposite to all that 
is spiritually good, and wholly inclined to all 
evil; and that, continually.” In the varied 
exposition too of the greek terms gpévnpa capes, 
an anxious desire is manifested, of avoid- 
ing a harsh and peremptory determination of 
their meaning ; and it is then simply declared, 
that the principle which they express, whatever 
may be the most accurate interpretation, “ is 
not subject to the law of God.’ The article 
‘moreover is concluded with observing, that ‘ the 
apostle doth confess,” not rigorously denounee, 
that this same ‘‘ concupiscence and lust hath 
of itself the nature of sin,’? even avoiding 
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to declare that it is sin in a true and proper 
acceptation of the term. 

In illustration of the doctrine thus tempe- 
rately proposed it may be remarked, that unen- 
lightened reason has acknowledged the general 
prevalence of moral evil in the world, and seems 
to have ascribed the corruption of the existing 
generation to a taint derived from a corrupted 
ancestry. Cicero, * while he contends for in- 
born principles of rectitude, represents them as 
so quickly overborne and stifled by the prevail- 
ing depravation of the world, that men seem 
to have sucked in error almost with the milk of 
their nurses : and Horace t has used language, 
which appears to imply, that his countrymen 
had inherited from their fathers the accumulated 
cotruption of preceding ages, which they were 
themselves to transmit with increase to their 


posterity. The philosopher has borne his tes- 


timony to the universal depravation ; the poet, 
who addressed himself to the common feelings 


* -—Parvolos nobis dedit (natura) igniculos, quos celeriter 
malis moribus opinionibusque depravati sic restinguimus, ut 
nusquam nature lumen appareat : sunt enim ingeniis nostris 
semina innata virtutum; que si adolescere liceret, ipsa nos ad 
beatam vitam natura perduceret. Nunc autem, simul atque 
editi in lucem et suscepti sumus, in omni continuo pravitate 
et in summa opinionum perversitate versamur: ut pene cum 
lacte nutricis errorem suxisse videamur. Tusc. Disp. lib. 3.c. 1. 

+ /Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 


Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
Od. 3. 6. 
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of mankind, traces this depravation to a suc- 
cessive inheritance of evil dispositions ; and both 
together give their authority to the principle, 
that man is corrupt by a transmitted vitiousness 
of nature. To us revelation has presented it 
in its details, connecting it however at the same 
time with a consolation, to which heathenism 
was a stranger, an assurance of redeeming 
mercy; but even without the aid of a divine 
communication it could be perceived, that men 
were generally influenced by evil dispositions, 
and that vitious propensities appeared to be pro- 
pagated in the very constitution of our nature. 
Doctor Bruce has indeed directed us to con- 
sider the scriptural expressions, which have 
strongly stated the universal depravity of our un- 
assisted nature, as applicable only to the gene- 
ral corruption of the world, not to the moral 
condition of each individual. This direction 
would deserve attention, if such expressions 
were found only in descriptions of wicked- 
ness, which might be regarded as eloquent 
amplifications, not designed to be rigorously 
interpreted. If however these expressions 
occur, not merely in eloquent description, but 
also in argumentative discussion, and if the 
force of the inference in this discussion demand 
_that they should be strictly understood, the case 
is then very different ; we must receive them in 
all the extent of their application, or reject the 
conclusion which they are brought to establish. 
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Now what is the object of the apostle in the 
epistle addressed to the Romans? ‘To prove 
that salvation could be obtained only through 
the interposition of Jesus Christ. For this pur- 
pose it was necessary, that he should maintain 
the absolute incapacity of every human being 
to procure salvation for himself by his own 
works, whether the ceremonial observances of 
the Jewish law, or the practices of moral righte- 
ousness. 

Doctor Bruce has argued at considerable 
length, to prove that the guilt of the sin of Adam 
has not been directly imputed to his descendants, 
however they may have been all involved in the 
penalty of death, as the consequence of his trans- 
eression. This may be a good argument, as 
addressed to his brethren of the confession of 
Westminster ; but for us of the established 
church it is sufficient to state, in the words of 
Burnet, that “ the imputation of Adam’s sin 
to his posterity, and its being considered by God 
as their own act, not being expressly taught in 
the article, here was that moderation observed, 
which the compilers of the articles have shown 
on many other oceasions.”’ Doctor Bruce there- 
fore, if he would have looked beyond the tenets 
of his presbyterian brethren, might in this case 
also have discovered a temperate interpreta- 
tion of the sacred writings, which would have 
precluded the alternative of maintaining, in 
contradiction to all experience, scarcely less 
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than to those scriptures, the unimpaired suffi- 
ciency of our moral nature. 

The philosophers and the poets of pagan 
antiquity looked back to a golden age of inno- 
cence, from which they acknowledged a de- 
plorable and general degeneracy, and delighted 
themselves with a persuasion, that, in some 
great revolution of the providential government 
of the world, this state of things mightyet return, 
and man be restored to his primeval innocence. 
The sacred writings, while they have discovered 
to us the true and effectual remedy, in the inter- 
position of Jesus Christ and the assurance of the 
Holy Spirit, have informed us of the particulars 
of that degeneracy, thus vaguely noticed by the 
pagans. From them we learn, that there was 
indeed, though of very short continuance, a time 
of primeval innocence, and that the offence of 
our first parents entailed on their posterity, not 
only the sentence of mortality for the offence 
already committed, but also an inherent cor- 
ruption of nature, unfitting them for obeying 
the divine commands with the original freedom 
of their race. If the reforming influence of 
revealed religion has, as might be expected, di- 
minished the mass of moral evil in the world, 
shall it thence be concluded, that man is not 
naturally and individually corrupted? Shall 
the renovating efficacy of the religion of Christ 
be urged as an argument against the necessity 
of his interposition? * Shall,’ as bishop 
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Sherlock eloquently demanded of the infidel, 
availing himself of the knowledge communi- 
cated by revelation, ‘“ the withered arm, which 
Christ has restored, be lifted up against him ?’” 

The two doctrines of trrespective or arbitrary 
predestination, and of the direct imputation of 
the guilt of Adam to his posterity, appear to 
have been extreme opinions generated in the 
vehemence of theological disputation. Neither 
bas been adopted in the articles of our church. 
For the former it has substituted an assemblage 
of the expressions of the sacred writings, with 
admonitions against the abuses of an extreme 
interpretation. In regard to the other it has 
been silent, maintaining however the transmis- 
gion of a moral corruption, by which ail the 
posterity of Adam have become inclined to evil. 
Doctor Bruce, on the other hand, has permitted 
himself, in his rejection of these opinions, to 
be hurried into others which are not less ex- 
treme. Condemning the doctrine, which re- 
_ presents human salvation as the arbitrary work 
of God, not having any reference to the con- 
duct of the individuals who are its objects, he 
has pronounced that the predestination, of 
which the apostle speaks, must relate only to 
that outward calling, by which men are brought 
into the visible church of God, comprehending 
conseqnently many, who cannot be among the 
objects of divine acceptance, and therefore not 
connected with the future condition, of indivi- 
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duals. This indeed is an Opinion, which, 
though it appear not reconcileable to the lan- 
guage of the apostle, may however be safely 
entertained, if the fundamental doctrine of 
our dependence on Jesus Christ for salvation 
be notwithstanding preserved inviolate. But 
when doctor Bruce, in opposition to the ex- 
treme interpretation of the doctrine of original 
sin, contends that the nature of man is still as 
upright as in the beginning, and consequently 
that it depends only on our own free choice, 
whether we shall conform to the command- 
ments of God, it must be manifest, that “ boast- 
ing’ is no longer ‘‘ excluded,” since it must 
be still possible, according to such a view of 
human nature, that every individual should by 
an undeviating obedience entitle himself to the 
favourable acceptance of God. 

The condition of our nature having been so 
far considered, it is now time to turn our view 
to that being, who is the grand agent in the 
plan of human redemption, and to compare 
with the scriptures the representation which 
doctor Bruce has given of his nature-and func- 
tions. | 

The nature and character of Jesus Christ 
constitute indeed the main principle of the 
religion, which we profess. We cannot pro- 
_perly appreciate our redemption, if we form 
an unworthy conception of him, who was 
the grand agent in our deliverance from the 
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penalties of sin; nor can we, without a just 
notion of his dignity and office, determine 
what sentiments we are bound to entertain in 
regard to him, what conduct we are bound to 
observe in relation to his person. This subject 
of enquiry has accordingly engaged attention 
from the first period of the christian church. 
The apostle John found it necessary to assert 
the divinity of Jesus Christ against the heretics 
even of the apostolic age; Arius, a presbyter 
of Alexandria, proposed in the fourth century 
the opinion, which has received its denomina- 
tion from him, that the second person of the 
trinity was totally and essentially distinct from 
the first, and but the noblest of created be- 
ings; and we are in the nineteenth century 
called to prove that this doctrine is not con- 
sonant to a just interpretation of the sacred 
writings, and to establish the divine character 
of the redeemer of mankind. 

Doctor Bruce indeed would dispose of the 
whole question by a definition. <‘‘ The strictest — 
assertors of the divinity of Christ,’’ says he, 
‘© acknowledge him to be a derived being— 
Now the primary and fundamental idea, which 
we annex to the word God, is that he is him- 
self underived, and the cause of every thing that 
exists.’ Thus to prove that Christ is not God, 
all that we have to do, is to define God to be a 
being underived, for the conclusion will fol- 
low by a necessary inference. It may however 
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be easily shown, that this argument is merely 
an example of the fallacy denominated petitio 
principit, or begging the question. The ques- 
tion is whether any distinction can exist in the 
divine nature, by which that nature, acknow- 
ledged to be itself underived, may yet be com- 
municated to various persons. To assume that 
the divine nature must in every case be unde- 
rived, is to take for granted, that no such dis- 
tinction can exist, as is the very subject of 
enquiry. It is indeed acknowledged that Jesus 
Christ is a derived being, and that the divine 
nature is in itself underived ; but it is contended 
that Jesus Christ participates by derivation that 
nature, which is underived in the Father. 
This question must be determined by scrip- 
rural authorities, not by a definition, by which 
the conclusion is assumed. 

Another general argument urged by doctor 
Bruce, is that to embrace the arian doctrine is 
the best method of escaping from difficulties. 
This may perhaps be admitted. But what 
is the legitimate inference? That the arian 
doctrine cannot be the truth. Difficulties 
should be expected to be found, when mortals 
endeavour to penetrate the mystery of their re- 
demption ; the plan in its whole extent must 
be too vast, the agents in their exalted nature 
must be too sublime, for our very limited com- 
prehension. The absence of difficulties should 
therefore rather be. understood to indicate, that 
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the mind had erred in its enquiries into divine 
truth, and that the system, which it had 
framed, was of man, and not of God. It 
was once happily observed to the writer of 
this treatise, that, if we could suppose the 
present difficulties to be explained by a fuller 
revelation, other and more numerous difficul- 
ties would probably present themselves, as the 
boundary of our knowledge had been extended, 
and the things which we should know, would 
thus be connected with a larger portion of 
those, which were still unexplained, and per- 
haps wholly inexplicable. If such be a reason- 
able view of this high subject, to escape from 
difficulties must be to abandon the truth. It is 
our duty to consider, not what is the system 
of opinions most nearly level to our compre- 
hensions, but what is that, which most aptly 
corresponds. to the declarations of the sacred 
records of revelation. | 

Among these declarations that of the apos- 
tle John demands our first attention, because, 
according to its literal meaning, it expressly as- 
cribes to our Saviour a divine character, and 
the genuiness of the passage admits no contro- 
versy. It is not easy to conceive any testimony 
to the divinity of Jesus Christ more direct and 
explicit than these acknowledged words of the 
evangelist : “in the beginning was the * word, 


* The Greek term adyos, which is here translated word, 
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and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” The term Word is subject to no 


E 


is by Michaelis supposed to have been borrowed from the 
gnostic heretics, particularly from Cerinthus, whom he con- 
ceives the evangelist to have designed to refute in this, as 
in other passages, This, he represents, is intimated by the 
evangelist himself in ch. 20, v. 31. “ These are written,” 
says he, “ that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God.” Cerinthus had held that Jesus and Christ were 
two distinct beings ; that Jesus was a mere man, and Christ 
a superior spirit, which was united with Jesus at his baptism, 
but separated from him before his death on the cross. Introd. 
to the N. T. vol. 3. part 1. p. 281—283. Cambr. 1801. 
The same term indeed occurs in the philosophy of Plato, but 
in a different application, for according to the oriental philo- 
sophy of emanation the Asyes was a distinct being, derived 
from the divine essence, but still connected with it, whereas 
according to Plato it was the reason of God, and the seat of 
those ideas, or archetypal patterns, according to which all 
things were made by God. The term had probably been 
rendered familiar to the Jews by Philo a Jew, born about 
twenty years before the christian era, who adopted that mix- 
ed form of the platonic philosophy, which was taught in Alex- 
andria, and combined it with the religion of Moses. Tha 
term gnostic was itself borrowed by the orientals from the 
Greeks, to signify a person, who made pretension to a more 
perfect knowledge of the divine nature, Paul seems to allude 
to the appellation in 1 Tom. ch. 6. v. 20, when he cautioned 
Timothy against ‘ oppositions of science (yvecws) falsely 
so called.” 

Archdeacon Nares has remarked of the term aéyes, that 
it appears to have been used to designate our Saviour, not 
only by John, but also by Luke, in ch. 1. v. 2, as men could not 
in any other sense of the term be said to be eye witnesses of 
the word. Worne’s Introd. vol. 4. p. 284, note. 
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ambiguity, for in the 14th verse of the same 
chapter it is expressly applied to the person of 
our Saviour, in that state which preceded his 
incarnation : ‘“* the word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” : 

In regard to this very direct attestation of 
the divinity of our Saviour, doctor Bruce has 
thought it satisfactory to remark, that, in 
the original language of the New Testament, 
the term, which we translate by the word god, 
is applied in very various senses, some of them 
referring to beings of very inferior station. 
This observation may however be admitted, 
without in any degree affecting the interpre- 
tation of this very remarkable passage. 

Ifthere be any rule of sound interpretation, 
this must be one, that in every sentence, and 
more especially in a short and emphatical 
sentence, every word should be so interpreted, 
that its meaning should remain the same, 
except so far as the structure of the sentence 
itself should indicate a change. So inadequate 
are even the most copious languages to express 
all the modifications of thought, that it may be 
impossible to avoid some changes in the signi- 
fications even of the most important terms ; 
and indeed, even where such changes might 
be avoided, it may happen that even a good 
writer may prefer to apply a term with some 
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change of signification, relying on the com- 
bination of the sentence for rendering that, 
which he wishes to express, sufficiently intelli- 
gible. Still however we must presume, that 
the meaning is unaltered, unless the necessity 
of admitting a change can be proved from 
the passage itself. The supposition of a change 
of meaning, in the repeated application of the 
Same term of the same sentence, cannot be 
justified by any consideration of other and 
independent passages, which might indeed 
serve to explain the varied use of the term, 
as a part of the language, but not a vari- 
ation of its meaning within the compass of 
any single sentence. 

This principle may be well illustrated by 
the example of the roman orator, though with 
this important distinction, that the change of 
signification, which he appears to have freely 
chosen for the sake of contrast, occurs in the 
Same passage indeed, but in a different sen- 
tence. In his oration for the manilian law * 
he thus pleaded with the people. “ Because 

E 2 


* Legati quod erant appellati superbius, Corinthum patres 
vestri, totius Graciz lumen, extinctum esse voluerunt: vos 
cum regem inultum esse patiemini, qui legatum populi romani 
consularem vinculis ac verberibus, atque omni supplicio” ex- 
cruciatum necavit? Illi libertatem civium romanorum immi- 
nutam non tulerunt : vos vitam ereptam negligetis? us lega- 
tionis verbo violatum illi persecuti sunt: vos legatum populi 
romani omni supplicio interfectum, inultum relinquetis? c. 4. 
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their ambassadors were haughtily addressed, 
your fathers willed, that Corinth, the light of 
all Greece, should be extinguished : will you 
suffer that king to be unpunished, who put 
to death the ambassador of the roman people, 
a man of consular rank, tortured with bonds, 
and scourges, and every severity? They did 
not permit the liberty of roman citizens to 
be infringed: will you be indifferent when 
life has been taken away? They vindicated 
the right of an embassy, violated only by a 
word : will you leave werevenged the ambassa- 
dor of the roman people, slain with every 
cruelty ?” In this passage the word dnztum 
is used to signify, first wepunished, and then 
unrevenged : but the change of signification 
is apparent from the context. The orator 
was manifestly influenced by a desire of con- 
trasting more directly the two cases, which 
he was comparing ; and he was justified in 
changing the signification of the term, because 
it is plain that the word must have one significa- 
tion, as it was applied by a Roman to the enemy 
of the roman people, and another, as it was 
applied by the same person to a roman ambas- 
sador. 

Let a change of signification, such as doctor 
Bruce has recommended, be admitted in the 
interpretation of the passage of the evangelist, 
and let the result be compared with the prin- 
ciple of interpretation, which has been here 
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stated and illustrated. The term god, he 
remarks, has been applied in the sacred writ- 
ings to very various subjects, to angels, to 
men, to heathen idols, and to Satan. The 
inference, to be naturally drawn from. this. 
variation, would appear to be, thatthe mean- 
ing of the term should in each instance be 
determined from a consideration of the con- 
text. The inference of doctor Bruce how- 
ever is, that the term has no definite signifi-. 
cation whatsoever. According to this mode 
of interpretation we must understand the 
declaration of the evangelist, in this the 
solemn opening of his narrative, to have 
been in its true meaning this : ‘in the begin- 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with. 
God, and the Word was something called 
god, whether a being truly so denominated,. 
an angel, a human being, a heathen idol, or 
Satan.’ No one of the various meanings 
of the term can be selected from the rest, un- 
less the principle of determining the meaning 
from the context be acknowledged, and this 
would direct us to the acknowledgment of 
the divinity of Christ. When we perceive 
that the term is applied to any of these 
inferior subjects, we discover the application 
from the passage itself. How are we led 
to such an interpretation in the brief state- 
ment of the evangelist? If a vague inter- 
pretation, comprehending all meanings, be 
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nakedly propounded, can it be believed, that 
an apostle, writing under the influence of 
divine direction, or even under the guidance 
of ordinary discretion, could have compossed 
such a sentence, and have prefixed it to his 
gospel, as a formal and solemn enunciation 
of the dignity of the being, the incidents 
of whose ministry he was going to narrate ? 
If this be indeed the fair construction of 
this introductory sentence, the inference, 
which would naturally present itself to the 
mind ofa reader, would be, that the man, whe 
could so trifle with his understanding, was 
unworthy of his attention. 

There is no sense, urges doctor Bruce, -in 
saying God was God, and was with God. 
Neither has it been said by the apostle. He 
has said ‘* the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God.’? The character of the 
person named the Word was to be deter- 
mined, and there is no want of sense in say- 
ing, that this character was divine. Doctor 
Bruce indeed appears to have assumed, that 
the apostle must be understood to represent 
the Word as identical with the Father, and 
thus to express one of those unmeaning pro- 
positions, in which a term is affirmed of 
itself. ‘The natural interpretation of the pas- 
sage is however, that the being named 
the Word, was not only in the beginning, 
and with God, but was also himself God, 
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or a divine being. This interpretation would 
be yet more distinct, if the passage were 
more precisely translated, by inserting the 
demonstrative particle found in the original 
language; as “ in the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with ¢he God, and the Word 
was God.’’ The article ¢he, thus inserted, 
indicates the unoriginated self-existent Father, 
and the Word is described as God, without 
any such emphatical designation of an underiv- 
ed existence. The apostle however, in an- 
nouncing the dignity of the Word, did not 
content himself with simply stating that he 
was God, but proceeded to describe him as 
the being by whom all things were made, so 
that “‘ without him was not any thing made 
that was made,’”’ thus attributing to him that 
creative power, which we cannot conceive 
to belong to any being less than divine. The 
object of the apostle was probably to oppose 
one of the fanciful doctrines of the gnastic 
heretics, who, to account for the origin of 
evil in the world, ascribed the formation of 
it to a being distinct from the Aéyos, and of 
an evil, or at least an imperfect nature. But 
whatever may have been the design of the 
apostle, we are equally furnished with an ar- 
_gument, which seems to prove decisively the 
divinity of our Redeemer. 

Doctor Bruce however disregards the force 
of such an inference. He has objected that 
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the terms used in the original languages de 
not imply production from nothing, and that 
we cannot determine, whether a power pro- 
perly creative may not be communicated. 
It may be admitted that words are not in 
any language used with a metaphysical pre- 
cision, which must incontrovertibly ascertain 
their application, because in the early period 
of a language the thoughts of those who speak 
it, are little abstracted, and as it becomes 
more improved, the significations of words 
are multiplied to give expression to the bound- 
less variety of ideas. But we are not des- 
titute of an argument sufficiently cogent, to 
demonstrate that the apostle here designed 
to express that which is properly creation, or 
a production from nothing. The context 
will here also serve to determine beyond all 
reasonable controversy the meaning of the 
apostle. He has not told us, that one thing, or 
some few things, had been made by the being, 
whom he has named the Word, but all things, 
and he has added the emphatic declaration, 
“and without him was not any thing made 


that was made.’ It may now be demanded, | 


how could all things have been made, except 
by a power properly creative? It cannot be 
said that they were formed out of preexistent 
matter, for that preexistent matter would have 
been something, and therefore must have 
been comprehended in the general expression. 
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Whatever therefore may be in other cases 
the vagueness of the meaning of the term 
here translated by the english word made, the 
universality of the declaration of the apostle 
decides in this case, that it must signify created ; 
nor is there any escape from this conclusion, 
except by maintaining that matter is eternal 
and self-existent, and thus denying the cre- 
ative power even ofthe Father. The other 
objection, which implies that possibly a power 
strictly creative may be imparted to a being 
not divine, and that therefore such a power 
cannot furnish a proof of divinity, is happily 
contradicted both by Moses, who has ascribed 
the creation exclusively to God, and by Paul, 
who has, in his speech addressed to the Athe- 
nians, repeated the declaration. We are sure 
therefore that this power has not been so com- 
municated, and consequently we infer that, if it 
was indeed exercised by our Saviour, as we 
have been assured by John, he must have 
participated the divine nature. 

One rule of interpretation has been pro- 
posed, namely, that in the same sentence 
we should presume that the same word must, 
in recurring, bear the same signification, ex- 
cept so far as some change may be indicated 
by the context. Another principle of sound 
interpretation is * that, in ancient compo- 


* This principle appears to have been adopted by the 
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sitions, the meaning of words addressed to any 
persons, may often be best collected from 
the impressions, which these words appear to 
have made on those persons, when they were 
spoken. It cannot often from any analogy 
of language be so surely determined, what 
was their true and proper acceptation, as from 
observing in what sense they were actually 
understood at the time by the persons, to 
whose understandings they must be supposed 
to have been accommodated by the speaker. 
This principle, which approves itself to our 
reason in ordinary cases, is irresistibly evident 
when applied to the discourses of him, who 
knew the secret thoughts of the heart, and 
could reply to them before they had found 
utterance in language. Mere mortals indeed, 
however desirous of being understood, may 
sometimes fail to convey their ideas to their 
hearers, because they may be ignorant of 
those mental prejudices, through which they - 
are frequently received; but that being, who 
‘* needed not that any should testify of man, 
because he knew what was in man,’”’ could 
not be so deceived, and must have been able 
to communicate with clearness and precision, 


bishop of St. Davids in several tracts, to which reference has 
‘been made by archbishop Magee, in his Discourses and Dis- 
sertations on Atonement and Sacrifice, vol. 2. part 2. p. 40, 
note, London 1816 ; and also by Mr. Wilson, to whose work 
reference has also been made in the same passage. 
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all which he desired to be known. If then 
we would truly understand the communica- 
tions, which our Saviour made concerning 
his own nature to his countrymen, we should 
consider, not so much how we should now 
understand his words, as how they were ori- 
ginally understood by his jewish hearers, to 
whom they were immediately addressed. For 
them they were primarily intended by a being, 
who knew unerringly how they would be re- 
ceived. 

This principle indeed, though thus gene- 
rally just, admits, like the former, a certain 
modification, to be discovered in the same 
manner from the context. We know from 
the sacred writings, that our Saviour did not 
deem it in all cases expedient to manifest him- 
self to those, by whom he was surrounded, 
requiring frequently that the persons, who had 
been relieved by his miraculous power, should 
not divulge the wonders, which they had 
experienced in their deliverance. In the 
same spirit also he informed his disciples that 
‘to them it was given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God, but to others in para- 
bles.” On many of the Jews a distinct know- 
ledge of his claim of a divine character could 
not have had a salutary influence, and it might 
even have had the contrary effect of exasperat- 
ing their hostility, and thus of exciting them 
to disturb his ministry by violence, and to 
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abridge it by hastening his death. Consis- 
tently with conduct so cautiously accommo- 
dated to the dispositions of his hearers, it 
may have happened that he would not in 
some cases choose to assert his pretension to 
a divine character, even in reply to a direct 
enquiry. But no inference against the divi- 
nity of his character can be made from this 
reserve, if it should appear that in such cases, 
he did not disclaim the pretension which they — 
imputed to him, but merely avoided to give 
a distinct reply, which would but have Lbissciondtn 
their violence. 

The same evangelist, who began his narra- 
tive with a formal statement of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, and with asserting that he 
had been the creator of all things, hath record- 
ed various conversations, in which he was un- 
derstood by his jewish hearers to claim a 
divine character. These, agreeably to the 
principle of interpretation which has _ been 
just now proposed, must be considered as af- 
fording direct and undeniable proof, that he 
did truly claim to be God, unless it can be 
shown, that he distinctly rejected and con- 
demned the interpretation. 

In the fifth chapter we are ‘ifort that 
“the Jews sought the more to kill him, be- 
cause he not only had broken the sabbath” 
by curing the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda, ** but said also that God was his 
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(“Sov own) father, making himself equal with 
God.”’ Here we have a distinct intimation, 
that the Jews understood our Saviour to 
have asserted, that he was the Son of God 
in that peculiar sense, expressed by the word 
“dv, Which would have constituted him equal 
with God. Did Jesus on this occasion, on 
which his own life was exposed to the most 
imminent danger, disown the character, which 
their inference had ascribed to him? Did 
he assure them, that they had drawn an un- 
authorised conclusion from _ his words, and 
that, though he had spoken of God as his Father, 
he desired to he considered only as a minis- 
tering angel, though of the highest order? 
He did indeed represent, that he had derived 
all things from the Father ; but in every other 
respect it appears to have been his object, to 
impress them with a persuasion, that there 
existed between himself and his Father a per- 
fect community of nature. He even adds 
strength to the inference, which they had al- 
ready drawn, by assuring them that, by the 
same derived power, he would perform yet 
more considerable miracles to excite their 
astonishment. <‘* For the Father,” says he, 
“loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things 
that himself doeth: and he will shew him 
greater works than these, that ye may marvel.” 
He did not indeed in express terms assert 
that he was God. This was unnecessary, 
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for the Jews had already so understood his 
claim to be considered as the Son of God. Per- 
haps it was not consistent with his actual con- 
dition, in which he had assumed our nature, 
having emptied himself, as the * apostle has 
said, of the majesty belonging to the form of 
God, in which he had ‘“ thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God.” But, while he 
disclaimed the interpretation of the Jews only 
so far, as to ackowledge that all his powers 
were received by him from the Father, he 
magnified the dignity of that filial relation, 
the claim of which they had understood to 
imply equality with God. He informed them 
that ‘the Father had committed all judgment 
unto the Son, that all men should honour the 
Son even as they honour the Father.”’ 

It is indeed alleged that our Saviour, in 
saying ‘‘ the Son can do nothing of himself,’ 
refutes the opinion of his equality to God : but 
since he has not disclaimed that equality, which 
had been attributed to him by the Jews, as a blas- 
phemy deserving death, the fair conclusion 
seems rather to be, that, while he acknowledg- 
ed their inference of his equality, he took care 
to apprize them, that it was not an equality 
constituting an independent divinity. Our 
Saviour, according to this — interpretation, 
does not disclaim his own divinity, but asserts 


* Epistle to the Philippians, ch. 2. v.6, 7,8. The words 
translated made himself of no reputation, should rather have 
been so rendered, being in the original éavriy exivw7s. 
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the unity of the divine nature ; and the in- 
terpretation is confirmed by the verse already 
cited, in which it is stated to have been the 
will of the Father, that the Son should be ho- 
noured as himself. . 
It is further urged that the word x24ds, trans- 
lated in this verse by the words even as, never, 
inthe language of this apostle, signifies an ex- 
act equality, but only a general similitude ; 
and to establish this position a reference is 
made to the seventeenth chapter, verses 11, 14, 
21, 23. That the word is used thus loosely 
in the cited passages, may however be ad- 
mitted, without at all affecting the question 
now under consideration. The true mean- 
ing of the word seems to be a similitude as 
close as the respective natures of the things 
compared can be conceived to admit, and con- 
sequently it must vary in its precision according 
to its application. In comparing the unity of 
christians with that of the Father and Son in 
the holy trinity, it may therefore admit one 
degree of laxity, ‘accommodated to the things 
compared ; in comparing the alienation of true 
christians from the corrupt pursuits of the world 
with that of Jesus Christ, a different degree, 
on account of the distinctness of this cage 
of comparison ; in comparing the love of the 
Father towards christians with his love towards 
his own Son, yet a third. The meaning of the 
word therefore, since it depends on the appli- 
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cation, must be such a similitude as is suitable 
to the objects then considered. In the present 
instance we should reflect that there is an in- 
ference of equality not disclaimed, qualified 
however by a declaration of the derived pow- 
ers of the Son. The just conclusion appears 
therefore to be, that in this case the word im- 
plies a similitude of honour as perfect, as can 
be addressed to two divine persons, one self- 
existent, the other derivative. The modi- 
fication here suggested, as alone in this case 
admissible, is most happily expressed in that 
part of the communion-service of the establish- 
ed church, in which Christ is addressed, as, 
with the Holy Ghost, “ most high in the glory 
of God the Father.” 3 

We are informed in the tenth chapter of this 
gospel, that the Jews demanded of him an 
explicit answer, whether he were the Christ, 
and that they stoned him for blasphemy, because 
that in his reply he had, as they understood 
him, represented himself as God. The reply 
of the Jews, when he had upbraidingly asked 
them, for which of his many good works they 
proceeded to this outrage, drew from him a 
justification, which doctor Bruce has repre- 
sented as renouncing the divine character. A 
fair consideration will probably be thought to 
lead to a contrary conclusion. ‘“‘ Jesus answer- 
ed them, is it not written in your law, I said, 
ye are gods. If he called them gods, unto 
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whom the word of God came, and the scrip- 
ture cannot be broken ; say ye of him, whom 
the Father hath sanctified, and sent into 
the world, thou blasphemest ; because I said, I 
am the Son of God.” Concerning these 
words doctor Bruce has urged, that our Saviour, 
when charged with making himself God, is 
so far from asserting his equality, that he 
refutes the accusation, by reminding the Jews, 
that in the scripture those were called gods, 
to whom the word of God came. Our Saviour 
did not however, as is here implied; content 
himself with simply reminding the- Jews of 
this application of the term, but reasoned 
from it in the manner, which by logicians 
has been denominated an. argument a fortiori, 
or one in which the inference is drawn fiom 
a case of more extended application. The 
argument may thus be distinctly stated. If 
they have been in the scripture called gods, 
to whom the word of God came, I may much 
rather claim the appellation, whom the Father 
hath sanctified and sent into the world. To 
have directly and expressly asserted his claim 
to the offensive appellation of the Son of 
God, in its true and appropriate meaning, 
would but have yet more inflamed the violence 
of those, who had then the third time assailed 
him with stones, on a mere inference -from 
other and more general expressions. Into 


this extremity accordingly he did not allow 
mabe 
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himself to be driven. He repeated the asser- 
tion, that he was the Son of God; and he 
strengthened it by assuring the Jews, that 
so intimate was the union of the Father and 
himself, that he was in the Father, and the 
Father in him. Having done this, he shunned 
to claim in its most offensive sense the obnoxi- 
ous appellation, leaving his pretension to be 
vaguely inferred from a more extended appli- 
cation of the term. His purpose appears 
to have been, as on- another occasion, to 
silence the Jews from their own scriptures, 
and at the same time to avoid making a spe- 
cific declaration, which would have again ex- 
posed him to their utmost fury. It must how- 
ever be observed, that a distinct answer is 
given to the question originally asked in the 
conversation, namely, whether he was the Christ. 

That the conduct of our Saviour was in this 
case influenced by a prudent consideration of 
his safety, appears from the approbation which 
he afterwards expressed, when the appellation 
even of God was bestowed upon him by Thomas, 
convinced at length of the reality of his resur- 
rection. ‘My Lord and my God” was the 
emphatic exclamation of the apostle, satis- 
fied that his doubts were wholly unfounded. 
Did our Saviour disclaim the appellation, as 
exceeding his just pretensions, and reprove 
his follower for the extravagance, into which 
he had been hurried by his new conviction ? 
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Far otherwise, he merely contrasted the slow 
and unwilling belief of Thomas with the faith 
of those, who had not enjoyed a similar oppor- 
tunity. ‘Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, be- 
cause thou hast seen me, thou hast believed: 
blessed are they that have not seen, and yet 
have believed.” The bigoted malice of the 
Jews had then done its worst, and no reason 
could exist for declining an acknowledgment of 
his divine character, especially in a company of 
his faithful and attached followers. An attempt 
has indeed been made to evade the force of the 
declaration of Thomas, by representing it as a 
vague expression of amazement, addressed to 
God the Father, and not to Christ; but this inter- 
pretation is inconsistent with the words of the 
evangelist, ‘‘and Thomas answered, and said 
unto him, my Lord and my God,”? which de- 
scribe him as addressing his master. The at- 
tempt, as in other cases, proves the importance 
of the testimony according to its direct and 
natural construction. 

From the two conversations held with the 
Jews, we are authorized to conclude, that these 
understood our Saviour, in calling himself the 
Son of God, to have represented himself as 
possessed of a divine nature ; and from the ex- 
clamation of Thomas, approved as it was by the 
reply of his master, we may infer, not only that 
the interpretation of the Jews was correct, but 


also that our Saviour, in avoiding to assume 
FQ 
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expressly the character of divinity, had been 
influenced by a consideration of prudence, 
which in that case had no operation. Doctor 
Bruce, who has overlooked the construction of 
the Jews, not content with depriving the term 
god of all appropriate meaning, has proceeded 
to remark, that the epithets only and only- 
begotten, which are connected with the title of 
Son of God, import merely pre-eminence and 
affection. If however it has been sufficiently 
shown, that the title itself implied the posses- 
sion of a divine nature, and we cannot dispute 
this with the Jews, to whom it was addressed, 
there can be no room for any attempt to reduce 
the import of the accompanying epithets. 

The gospel of John appears to have been 
written especially to vindicate the divinity of 
Christ from the errors of some sects, which 
even then. had formed unworthy notions of his 
nature, and is accordingly, particularly in the 
commencement, more explicit than the rest in 
its statements on this subject. This gospel 
likewise alone contains an account of those 
instances of the violence of the Jews, which 
prove their sense of the appellation of the Son 
of God. But it is remarkable that the three 
other gospels do all contain a narrative of a 
transaction not mentioned by John, in which 
the Jews indignantly inferred a claim of divi- 
nity, and the claim was not disowned by our 
Saviour. John, having much peculiar to his 
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own narrative to communicate, probably judged 
it unnecessary to repeat a story already recorded 
by three evangelists. | 

When a man afflicted with palsy had been 
brought to our Saviour, to be relieved by his 
miraculous power, he chose, instead of per- 
forming the expected miracle, to declare that 
the sins of the sick man were forgiven, appa- 
rently with the intention of affording an ocular 
demonstration, that he did really possess a 
power of forgiving sins, which was understood 
to belong exclusively to the divine nature. The 
Jews accordingly reasoned in their own minds 
on the blasphemy of such a pretension, asking 
themselves, who except God could exercise 
such a power. To excite this sentiment of sur- 
prise appears to have been his object, for, instead 
of explaining away the words, which he had 
just uttered, by interpreting them to have been 
only declaratory of the forgiveness of a higher 
being, he immediately informed them that he 
would convince them, that he the Son of Man, 
in human nature as he then was, did actually 
possess this power, which they considered as an 
attribute of divinity. He first appealed to their 
own reason, “whether is it easier to say, thy 
sins be forgiven thee, or to say, arise and 
walk;”? and then in their presence, that, as he 
said, they might know that he possessed the 
power which he had claimed, performed by a 
word the miracle, which he had just intimated 
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to have been an equivalent indication of his true 
character. The sentiment of the Jews, that our 
Saviour, in professing to forgive sins, had 
claimed the divine nature, was thus adopted by 
our Saviour himself. We are therefore not 
left to draw the conclusion, that he who assumed 
this power, must be God: he has by his own 
conduct sanctioned the inference, and we must 
receive it as his testimony. 

If we now turn particularly to Matthew, 
who, like John, was an apostle, we = shall 
find other corroborating attestations of the 
divinity of Christ. 

In the first chapter we find the name Hmma- 
nuel applied to our Saviour, and interpreted 
to signify God with us. ‘Those who deny his 
divinity, have indeed contended, that this 
should be understood to mean only, that God 
designed to do great things by his agency. 
It is however certain that, though, as has 
been urged in support of this interpretation, 
the name of Jehovah;has been iutroduced 
into the composition of appellations bestowed 
upon places, which had been distinguished 
by his immediate presence, and though God 
has been frequently in the sacred writings 
said to be with those, whom he particularly 
favoured, yet in no other instance has the 
appellation Hmmanuel, or any of equivalent 
import, been attributed in the scriptures to 
an individual as his characteristic title : and 
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if we should admit that, in the prophecy of 
Isaiah, the term was applied primarily to a 
different individual, yet, since the prophecy 
has been declared by the apostolic evangelist, 
to have been fulfilled in Jesus Christ, we should 
regard that individual, as receiving it only in 
reference to the more illustrious person, whom 
he typified. Indeed if it had been designed to 
express only, that this person was particu- 
larly favoured by God, the name should have 
been so constructed, as to signify God with 
him, rather than God with us. 

It might perhaps naturally be expected, 
that Jesus Christ would speak more explicitly 
on the mysterious subject of his nature, to 
those who had devoted themselves to his ser- 
vice, than to the multitudes who followed him 
to behold his miracles, or to the adversaries 
who were disposed only to cavil at his doctrine. 
On them however he appears to have been 
more solicitous to press the doctrine of his humi- 
liation and suffering, as least acceptable to 
those, who, though they had acknowledged 
him to be the Messiah, yet still, with the pre- 
judices of their country, speculated on a tem- 
poral deliverer. But, though he seems on 
this account to have been generally reserved 
in regard to this subject with his immediate 
followers, he did not omit to afford them 
such information, as they, with the other 
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Jews, would understand to signify, that he 
was truly God. 

In a private conversation “ he asked his 
disciples, saying, whom do men say that I, 
the son of man, am ?’? What do they con- 
ceive of the true and original character of 
me, who am thus presented to their observa- 
tion in the form of human nature ? When they 
had reported to him the various opinions enter- 
tained concerning his person by the multi- 
tude, he proceeded to enquire, what notion 
of him they themselves had formed. In reply 
to this question ‘‘ Simon Peter answered and 
- said, thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’ From passages already considered we 
know with certainty, that by such a declara- 
tion a Jew must have intended to express his 
conviction of the true divinity of the person, 
whom he addressed. It was on the other 
hand accepted by our Saviour, as an acknow- 
ledgment of a truth, which divine revelation 
alone could have communicated. <‘ Blessed,” 
said he, ‘ art thou Simon Bar-jona, for flesh 
and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father, which is in heaven.’’ 

The time at length arrived, when the great 
mystery of the divine character of Christ might 
be published to the Jews, and when indeed 
it had become necessary to the purpose of 
his mission, that this character should be 
solemnly asserted. Though he had not deign- 
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ed to answer to the testimony of the false 
witnesses, produced against him to justify his 
condemnation, yet when he was adjured by 
the high-priest to declare, whether. he was the 
Christ, the Son of God, he replied affirmatively, 
knowing certainly that his answer would be 
received, asa formal assumption of a divine 
character. Even an explicit affirmation indeed 
he appears to have thought not sufficient for 
the solemnity of this concluding scene, and 
therefore to have strengthened it by a declara- 
tion of that heavenly exaltation, which should 
be manifested to the persons then present, in 
the effects of his power. <‘ Nevertheless I 
say unto you, hereafter shall ye see the Son 
of man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.’ The 
effect of this answer was, that ‘the high-priest 
rent his clothes, saying, he hath spoken blas- 
phemy.”” The answer was fully understood 
by him to signify, that the person who stood 
then before him, did indeed claim to be a 
divine being ; and we must believe that, given 
as it was in reply to a solemn adjuration, 
and when that person was going to complete 
his mission by his sufferings and death, it was 
designed to convey the meaning, according to 
which it was actually understood. 

- Nor does the testimony of Matthew, concern- 
ing the divinity of Jesus Christ, end with his 
narrative of this most interesting trial. The 
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evangelist has also informed us of the commis- 
sion, by which, after his resurrection, he direct- 
ed his eleven disciples, to go and teach all 
nations, “baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
In this commission we find the names of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost united with that 
of the Father, and the natural construction is 
that, like the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost are also divine. 

Doctor Bruce has remarked, that the agents 
in the revelation of the gospel are mention- 
ed in this commission as three distinct parties, 
and that there is no allusion to their co-equality. 
That they are mentioned as distinct parties 
we hold; ‘and that there is no express allusion 
to their co-equality is manifest: but that 
is a strange interpretation, which supposes the 
name of the Almighty Father to be associated 
in the initiatory form of his revelation with 
those of any other beings less than divine. 
The disciple, says doctor Bruce, is to be bap- 
tized into that religion, which proceeded from 
the grace of God Almighty, was published 
and taught by the Messiah, his well-beloved 
Son, and afterwards propagated by the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. But this is not an 
adequate interpretation of this important form. 
To be baptized in the name of any person, is 
not merely to be baptized into a religion, 
in the introduction of which that person was 
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somehow engaged ; itis not merely an historical 
acknowledgment of the concern, which that 
person had in communicating it to the world; 
it is a devotement of the soul to such a person, 
an acknowledgment of his absolute and entire 
dominion. The apostle Paul has indeed* said, 
that the Israelites had been “all baptized unto 
Moses in the cloud and in the sea:”’ but this is 
merely a typical illustration of a remarkable 
event, not a form of actual initiation; and the 
name of Moses, standing thus simply by itself, 
may naturally be understood to signify the reli- 
gion, which he had taught, and continued to 
maintain. There was in this case no real bap- 
tism, nor was the name of any inferior being 
conjoined with that of Jehovah. 

To have a just conception however of this 
initiatory form, it is necessary that we should 
consider the expressions of our Saviour, by 
which it was preceded and followed ; these will 
abundantly prove, that the Son was not intro- 
duced under any inferiority of character. The 
words immediately preceding contain a declara- 
tion, that all power had been given to him in 
heaven and in earth; and on this declaration 
the commission itself was founded, “go ye 
therefore,’ says he, “and teach all nations.” 
The words immediately following contain this 
assurance, ‘‘lo, 1 am with you alway, even unto 


* 1 Cor. ch. 10. v. 2. 
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the end of the world,’’ or, as it might be trans- 
lated, to the completion of time ; an assurance 
given more particularly in regard to place, as 
here in regard to time, in another* passage of 
the same gospel, ‘‘ where two or three are ga- 
thered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.”’ . 

The almighty power, thus asserted by our 
Saviour, is indeed said to have been given to 
him; and it may perhaps be thence concluded, 
that the preeminent dignity of his character was 
not inherent, but conferred. The same evan- 
gelist however, thought he has described him 
as coming to judgment ‘in the glory of his 
Father with his angels,’? has yet, in another t 
passage, represented him as coming “in his 
own glory, and all the holy angels with him ;” 
and Luke§ has combined in one enumeration 
all the circumstances of his dignity, saying that 
“‘he shall come in his own glory, and in his 
Father’s, and of the holy angels.’ Christ is 
thus pronounced to possess a glory, at once dis- 
tinct from that of angels, who should form his 
train, and also from that conferred upon him by 
his Father as the reward of his obedience and 
humiliation, a glory superior to that of the 
angels, and originally belonging to him as the 
Son of God. He is accordingly represented by 


* Matt. ch. 18. v. 20. + Ibid. ch. 16. v.27. + Ibid. ch. 25. 
v. 31. § Luke, ch. 9. v. 26. 
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John,* to have prayed to his Father for the re- 
storation of his primitive glory. ‘‘ And now, 
O Father,” said he, ‘‘glorify thou me with thine 
own self, with the glory which I had with thee 
before the world was.” 

The solemn benediction, which has been 
adopted into our liturgy from the conclusion of 
the second epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 
justifies and confirms this interpretation of the 
baptismal form, for the same three persons are 
mentioned in it together, as beings whose favour 
or assistance is to be implored, and our lord 
Jesus Christ is even mentioned in the first place, 
probably as the head of the christian church. 

In reviewing the testimony thus borne by the 
evangelists to the divinity of Christ, we find that 
by one, who was also an apostle, and his loved 
companion, he was expressly pronounced to be 
God; that, according to the narrative of the 
same evangelist, the Jews, on two different 
occasions, proved by their violence, that they 
understood the title of Son of God to imply a 
divine character, which inference, though not 
expressly affirmed, was yet not denied by our 
Saviour; and that our Saviour did expressly 
sanction by his acquiescence the exclamation of 
Thomas, which directly acknowledged his divi- 
nity: we find also in the narratives of the three 
other evangelists a relation of a transaction, in 


¢ John, ch. 17. v. 5. 
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which our Saviour asserted his power of forgiv- 
ing sin, and when this pretension had been inter- 
nally censured by the Jews, as a blasphemous 
assumption of a divine attribute, vindicated it 
by a miraculous cure: and lastly, in the narra- 
tive of the other apostolic evangelist, we find 
that a prophetic appellation was bestowed on 
our Saviour, which naturally implies, that he 
was a divine being incarnate in our nature; that, 
when he had privately questioned his disciples 
concerning their opinion of his nature, he ex- 
pressed his entire approbation of the answer of 
Peter, which, in the judgment of the Jews, 
implied equality with God; that to the solemn 
adjuration of the high-priest at his trial, he not 
only returned an affirmative answer, which he 
knew would be so understood, but also strength- 
ened by various circumstances of description the 
impression, which he must have expected it to 
make ; and that, in his last interview with his 
immediate followers after his resurrection, he 
gave them his solemn commission in terms, by 
which he associated himself with the Almighty 
Father, assuring them at the same time, that he 
possessed all power both in heaven and in earth, 
and that he should be with them to the end of 
‘time, which last assurance was in another pas- 
sage expressly extended to ubiquity. 

Metaphysical science has in vain endeavoured 
to penetrate to a knowledge of the substances of 
corporeal and incorporeal being, and we are 
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compelled to acquiesce in an acquaintance with 
the several properties, which body and_ spirit 
present to our observation. No man, it is 
presumed, will contend, that from a divine 
revelation an enlargement of speculative science 
is to be expected. The revelations of God 
may be expected to communicate to us such 
information concerning his nature and govern- 
ment, as is important to the moral regulation 
of our actions, and yet is not discoverable by 
the faculties, with which we are naturally en- 
dowed ; but the enlargement of mere science 
_ must be conceived to be limited to the attain- 
ments of those faculties themselves, since 
we must believe that they were accommodated 
to the present circumstances of our nature, 
however inadequate to guide us in the way to 
the attainment of eternal happiness. Our 
Saviour has accordingly delivered no lecture 
on the natures of substances, distinguishing | 
the perfect essence of the self-existent God 
from that of his dependent and imperfect, 
though reasonable creatures ; but taking hu-— 
man knowledge in this respect as he found 
it, limited to the consideration of the pro- 
perties and powers of things, while it is debar- 
red from all acquaintance with their essential 
being, he has designated the divinity of his 
own character only by those properties and 
powers, which no human imagination can 
conceive to belong to any created existence. 
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Christ has asserted the power of forgiving sins 
in the presence of men, who held that it was an 
attribute of God alone; and he assured his fol- 
lowers of his personal presence, not restrained 
by those limits of time and space, which control 
the agency of the most exalted creatures. The 
latter consideration is of itself decisive. God 
alone can be at the same moment present every 
where, to assist the devotions of all assembled in 
the name of their Redeemer. 

In the apostolic epistles also there are pas- 
sages so directly bearing upon this question, that 
they must be cited in this place, in disregard of 
the principle, by which doctor Bruce would 
exclude from consideration that large and im- 
portant portion of the writings comprehended in 
the New Testament. 

The first of these which shall be mentioned 

“is the fifth verse of the ninth chapter of the 
epistle to the Romans ; ‘‘ whose are the fathers, 
and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.’’ 
This passage was however too decisive of the 
divine character of Christ, to be permitted to 
remain, without some efforts to embarrass the 
obvious interpretation. In contradiction * to all 
authority it has been contended, that the word 
God is not authentic. This position being not 
tenable, it has been proposed to separate the 


*Archbishop Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, vol. 2. part 
2, p. 114, ete. 
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concluding words, ‘* God blessed for ever,’’ 
from those which preceded, and to under- 
stand them asa distinct ejaculation of grati- 
tude to God for the mission of Jesus Christ. 
This also has been abandoned, and a third 
attempt has been made to destroy the force 
of the passage by transposing two words, and 
so altering one of them, that, instead of “ who 
is over all, God blessed for ever,’’ it should 
signify ‘“‘ of whom is God over all, blessed for 
ever.” This last emendation has been produc- 
ed by Mr. Belsham, the present leader of the 
socinians, from an old socinian named Slichtin- 
gius. From the socinians it appears to have 
been adopted by doctor Bruce, since he says 
to his hearers, ‘“‘ you could not refrain from 
smiling, when you heard the nature of the 
Supreme Being, and the faith and salvation 
of Christendom, suspended on the transposition 
of a letter, or the construction of a particle, 
the insertion of a dot, or the omission of 
some grammatical or rhetorical mark. These 
several emendations have been critically ex- 
amined and exposed by archbishop Magee. 
To his remark, that in bringing forward the 
last the others have been abandoned, it seems 
necessary only to add, that even the last will 
after all afford no meaning applicable to any 
other being than Christ, for surely it cannot 
in any sense be said, that God the Father is 


‘of the Israelites.” 
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In the first epistle to Timothy, ‘ch. 3. v. 16, 
we find another remarkable passage, which, like 
the preceding, has been the subject of a critical 
controversy; ‘‘and without controversy, great 
is the mystery of godliness; God was mani- 
fest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen 
of angels, preached unto the gentiles, be- 
lieved on in the world, received up into glory.” 
The controversy is whether the word signifying 
God should not be rejected as spurious, and the 
greek article, signifying which or who, substi- 
tuted in its place as the genuine text. The 
genuineness of the received text, which dis- 
tinctly asserts the divinity of Christ, is strongly 
defended by bishop Pearson.* It may be further 
remarked, that the relative which does not agree 
with what follows, for the mystery of godliness, 
to which it must refer, cannot be said to have 
been received up into glory; and that the rela- 
tive who, intelligible only in relation to Christ, 
has no corresponding antecedent in the passage. 

We find in the second chapter of the epistle 
to the Philippians a detailed description of the 
character of Christ, from which, however it 
may be interpreted, his divinity may be satis- 
factorily inferred. "Whether we adhere to the 
received translation, ‘who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God,”’ or adopt one of those, which have been 


* Exposition of the Creed, p. 128, Lond. 1701. 
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proposed to be substituted in its place, repre- 
senting this equality as not eagerly desired by 
Christ, we must consider as possessed of a cha- 
racter not inferior to divinity, the being, who is 
_ declared to have been in the form of God, and 
either to have deemed himself equal with God, 
according to the one interpretation, or accord- 
ing to the other, to have voluntarily foregone 
that pretension, in emptying himself, for so 
should the words iaurév ixévwce in the following 
verse be translated, that he might in a human 
form submit to humiliation and suffering. The 
expression which has been thus variously inter- 
preted, appears to have been used by the apos- 
tle, with the design of magnifying by contrast 
the humiliation described in the succeeding 
verse, and therefore should fairly be regarded as 
intended to bear a signification, applicable to a 
nature as eminently exalted, as the words would 
naturally imply. 

If it should be imagined that the words the 
form of God cannot be understood to signify 
strictly a participation of the divine nature, but 
must be limited to some imperfect resemblance 
of divinity, it should be recollected that, by a 
similar interpretation we must conclude, con- 
trary to the express and repeated declaration of 
the scriptures, that neither was he truly man, 
the same term being applied to his human con- 
dition, and in this case even explained by. the 


succeeding term translated likeness. 
-G2 
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Three different terms have been applied 
by the apostle Paul to our Saviour, for ex- 
pressing the correspondence existing between 
his proper nature and that of the Father. In 
the passage now considered the term is pop¢n, 
translated by the word form: in the epistle to 
the Colossians, ch. 1. v. 15, the term is ¢ixay, 
which is rendered image: and in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, ch. 1. v. 3. it is yapans%p, in- 
terpreted to signify the express image. These 
all seem to be equivalent descriptions of the 
original character of our Redeemer, and there- 
fore whatever consideration may throw light on 
the meaning of any one, must be regarded as 
equally illustrating the others. If then each 
be separately examined in its relation to the 
context of the passage, in which it occurs, 
means may be found for determining with suffi- 
cient precision the common signification of 
all. This is not to found an argument on the 
significations of single terms, which must be 
various, and are perceived to be so in every 
good dictionary ; but it is to argue merely 
from a persuasion, that an inspired writer 
must in each sentence, which he wrote, have 
designed to express some consistent and co- 
herent meaning. 

Of the first term pop¢n it has been already 
shown that, since in its application to the hu- 
man condition of our Redeemer, it must be 
understood to denote the assumption of the real 
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nature of man, so in its application to his pre- 
existent state, it must unavoidably be conceived 
to indicate, not merely the semblance, but 
the reality of the divine nature. To under- 
stand the term in one part of the sen- 
tence, as applied to the divine nature, in 
one sense, and in a different one in the latter, 
when the design of the writer manifestly was 
to oppose the exaltation which it implies in 
the one, to the humiliation which it denotes 
in the other, would be to violate the rule 
of interpretation established in the beginning 
of this treatise. 

The term eixay, the second of the three 
terms, is immediately connected with the 
words TPWTOTOXOS THONG KTITEWS, which, when cor- 
rectly translated, may furnish its interpretation. 
These words have been translated “the first born 
of every creature ;’’ but a little consideration 
will discover that this translation, at least in 
any obvious acceptation, is not consistent with 
the context of the passage, and that the true 
meaning is the forebegotten of ali creation, or the 
begotten before all creation. 

The obvious meaning of the received trans- 
lation must either be that Jesus Christ was 
the first offspring of all creation, which appel- 
lation could be attributed to him only in that 
sense, in which, in the very same passage, he 
is said to be “the first-born from the dead ;” 
or that he was the first being produced among 
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all created things. Let each of these accepta- 
tions be separately examined in comparison 
with the remainder of the passage. 

We find that the words now under consider- 
ation are immediately followed by a very detail- 
ed description of the creation of the world, 
as ascribed to this being, and this expressly to 
account for, and explain those very words: 
“for by him were all things created, that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or domi- 
nions, or principalities, or powers : all things 
were created by him, and for him: and he is 
before all things, and by him all things consist.” 
A description so particular and emphatical can 
relate only to the natural creation, especially as 
the same being is in the next verse described as 
‘‘ the first-born from the dead,’ to complete 
the high distinctions of his nature, or, as the 
apostle says, ‘“ that in all things he might 
have the preeminence.” We must therefore 
dismiss from our consideration that acceptation 
of the received version, which would represent 
our Saviour as the first offspring of all creation. 

The character of creator, which is in this 
passage so distinctly attributed to Jesus Christ, 
is not less inconsistent with that other accep- 
tation, which would represent him as the first- 
formed of all created things. How is it to 
be understood that the creator was himself a 
part, though the first part, of a system of beings, 
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all the parts of which he himself had created, 
before the formation of all which he had existed, 
and the combination of which he continued to 
support. But there is in this case moreover 
a peculiar difficulty in the distinction of the 
terms. Why should aterm implying generation 
be employed to denote the origin of Jesus 
Christ, and another term, signifying simply 
creation, be used to express that of all other 
beings, if Jesus Christ were to be understood 
to be merely created, like the others, and dif- 
fering in this respect only by priority 2 Why 
should he be described as the first-born or jfirst- 
begotten, instead of being said to be /irst- 
created ? 

The writer of this treatise is not the first 
person, who has been dissatisfied with the 
received version, for * doctor Blomfield, to 
remove the difficulty, has suggested that the 
words might be translated the jirst producer 
of the whole creation. But, besides that the 
original term, in the sense of production, rather 
signifies a parent which hath produced her 
first off-spring, what can be understood by the 
first producer of asystem of created things ? 
Can such a system have had different and 
successive authors ? 

The true meaning seems to be discoverable 
in the word xparos, the former part of the com- 


* Five Lectures on the Gospel of St. John, p. 10. Lond. 
1823. 
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pound term, and to this the grammatical 
connection of the term must be referred, since it 
has been shown, that every sense resulting from 
the connection of the latter part +éxos with the 
succeding words, is inadmissible. It has been 
remarked by +t Vigerus, that the superlative 
wparés has been thrice used by the apostle John 
as a comparative governing a genitive case. 
In the first chapter of his gospel, v. 15 and 
30, we find, in the original of the words “ for 
he was before me,”’ this word followed by pov ; 
and in the fifteenth chapter, v. 18, we in the 
like manner find rparov tuav. If this use of the 
word zparés be considered as preserved in the 
compound term zpwréroxos, followed as this is 
by a genitive case, the translation will be, as 
has been stated, the begotten before all creation, 
a form of words which at once preserves the 
priority of the creator compared with the 
works of creation, and marks the distinctness of 
his origination from that of created beings. 
In these words, thus, it is believed, accurately 
interpreted, we find the true meaning of those 
immediately. preceding, in which Jesus Christ 
is denominated ‘the image of the invisible 
God ;” he is the image of God,'as being generat- 
ed from his own nature in a manner distinct 
from creation, as it was anterior in time. 


+ De Precipuis Greece Dictionis Idiotismis, p. 67, not. 
Lips. 1789. 
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‘The remaining passage, in which our Saviour 
is described as ‘ the express image of his 
person,” or of the person of-God, or rather, 
as it should be translated, the impressed image 
of his substance, corresponds very accurately 
to that which has been just considered. The 
term xapaxrnp, interpreted ‘‘ express,” or 
rather impressed, “ image,” is plainly equiva- 
lent to the word «xy interpreted “ image’? 
in the other passage ; and the term vmosdcis, 
which is here translated “ person,’’ may more 
properly be translated substance, as is done in 
the first verse of the eleventh chapter of the 
same epistle. Here then we have again pre- 
sented to us the same notion of the communi- 
cation of the divine nature to Jesus Christ, 
in the use of a term synonimous to one already 
so expounded in the epistle to the Colossians. 

The remainder of the chapter is employed 
in proving, how much more exalted than the 
nature of angels is that which Christ “hath by 
inheritance obtained.”? With this view it is 
remarked, that the appellation of the Son of 
God had never been bestowed by the Almighty 
upon any of the angelic order, with so much 
particularity and emphasis, as to denote that he 
was peculiarly a Son by generation; that the 
angels had been required to offer him their wor- 
ship, when he was brought into the world by 
his Father ; that the Father had addressed the 
Son as God, whose throne endureth for ever ; 
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that the being thus exalted had created all 
things, and should endure for ever unchanged, 
when the material heavens had perished from 
existence; and that, while the angels are all 
ministering spirits, he should be seated in tri- 
umph at the right hand of the Father. Expres- 
sions indeed occur in this very passage, which 
appear to separate Christ from all participation 
of the divine nature, however highly he is repre- 
sented as exalted above angelic beings. God is 
termed “his God,” and the angels are named 
‘‘his fellows.” These however may be satis- 
factorily explained by remarking, that these 
words are not primarily the language of the 
writer of the epistle, but are a part of a 
prediction of the psalmist, quoted by him in 
testimony of the eminent dignity of Christ. As 
a distinct exposition of the exalted nature of 
Christ would in the time of David have too 
much anticipated the promulgation of christia- 
nity, the communication could be made only in 
reference to some typical representation. It 
has accordingly been made in language partly 
characteristic of Solomon, as a type of the 
Messiah, and consequently containing some ex- 
pressions not properly applicable to the latter, 
as it also contains others, which may not be at 
all applied to the former. 
In this discussion the controverted passage in 
the first epistle of John has not been urged as 
an authority against the arian doctrine, because 
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none should be so alleged, against which any 
reasonable objection could be pleaded. But the 
case of the two controverted passages already 
adduced, from the epistle to the Romans, ch. 9. 
v. 5, and from the first epistle to Timothy, ch. 
3. v. 16, is very different. On these the inge- 
nuity of conjectural criticism has been exer- 
cised, apparently for no other reason, than that 
the received text is in each decisively favourable 
to the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
These therefore should be by no means relin- 
quished in argument, since the objections urged 
against the received readings seem to have 
arisen only from a sense of their importance. 

The apocalypse, whatever difficulties may be 
found in interpreting its predictions, presents 
none in its declarations of the character and 
majesty of the head of the christian church. ‘I 
am* alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty.’ These 
words admit no other interpretation, than that 
they describe a divine being, for the description 
which they compose, is formed of the ideas of 
creation, of permanent and unvaried being, and 
of omnipotence. The character of Jesus Christ 
too is in the same book connected with that 
divinity, which the apostle John had attributed 
to him in the beginning of his gospel, for int 
another passage we read ‘“‘his name is called 
the Word of God.” 


* Revelation, ch. 1. v. 8. + Jbid. ch. 19. v. 13. 
e P 
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If we now direct our view from the New to 
the Old Testament, we are, in the very com- 
mencement of the sacred record, and in the 
narrative of the exercise of the creative power 
of God, surprised by * observing that those 
‘scriptures, in which the unity of God is most 
emphatically asserted, designate the divinity by 
words of a plural form without any apparent 
necessity. Nor does this sort of expression oc- 
cur only in the name of God; for it is retained 
in the pronouns, which are substituted for that 
name; and there is one passage in which the 
pronoun so used must be understood to denote 
an absolute plurality; “‘and the Lord God said, 
behold the man is become as one of us—”? That 
the plural form was not used through necessity, 
may be concluded from the use of the singular 
in other passages, as in Deuteronomy, ch. 32. 
v. 15, 17. In the passage here cited from Deu- 
teronomy the singular seems to have been em- 
ployed, because the true God is opposed to the 
divinities of pagan polytheism, whereas in the 
narrative of the creation Moses may have felt 
himself at liberty to employ terms, which might 
best correspond to the nature of the Deity. This 
indeed appears to have been yet more distinctly 
expressed, when the name Jehovah had been 
revealed, this name being very frequently com- 
bined with the plural term signifying God, as if 
to denote by the one the unity, and by the other 
the plurality of the divine nature. Can we 


* Bishop Tomline’s Elem. of Christ. Theol. vol. 2. p. 75-82. 
Lond. 1818, 
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suppose, that this language has been casually 
adopted? Is it not much more reasonable to 
conclude, as has been commonly done, that the 
plural form has been employed, to intimate to 
man, even from the beginning of the divine com- 
munications, that a plurality does exist in the 
divine essence, and thus to prepare him for that 
fuller declaration, which was to be made to him 
in the gospel? It was not a mode of expression 
borrowed from the phraseology of human dig- 
nity, for the language of Pharaoh in the same 
book is always in the singular number. 

Even in the historical part of the Old Testa- 
ment, though relating directly to the establish- 
ment of the Jewish religion, we * find a distinct 
mention of two beings, to each of whom the name 
Jehovah is attributed. From the prophecies we 
might expect some more explicit information. 
The argument in proof of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ accordingly receives a powerful aid from 
two very remarkable passages; the one contained 
in Isaiah, ch. 9, v. 6, the other in Zechariah, ch. 
18, v.'7. In the former of these the prophet, 
who has been appropriately named _ evangelical, 
as he has most particularly characterised the 
christian covenant of mercy, seems to have la- 
boured to find language adequate to express the 
dignity of the being, whose human birth he was 
then predicting, and among the epithets, by 
which he endeavours to give expression to his 
lofty conceptions, we find that this great being is 
described even as a “mighty God.” The passage 


* Genesis, ch. 19, v. 24. 
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of Zechariah contains words, which, in a very 
remarkable manner, at once declare the divinity, 
and foretel the incarnation of Christ: “ awake, 
O sword, against my shepherd, and against ¢he 
man that is my fellow.’’ It is here intimated by 
the prophet, that God permitted the violence of 
the Jews to be exercised against the Redeemer, 
who is however at the same time described as - 
both a man, and the fellow of his God. 

Nor is the testimony of the Jewish scriptures, 
in regard to the divinity of Jesus Christ, confined 
to those passages of the prophecies, which contain 
a manifest allusion to his person, for we have the 
authority of an apostle for * regarding him as the 
same being, who, under the nameof Jehovah, was 
the superintendant of the Jewish dispensation. 
Paul, int these words, ‘whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved,” ap- 
pears to quote t the prophet Joel, who speaks in 
the like manner of Jehovah ; and more directly 


* Bishop Pearson has shown that even the Jews have attri- 
buted the name Jehovah to the Messiah from this particular 
text; “this is his name whereby he shall be called, the Lord 
(Jehovah) our righteousness.” Jeremiah, ch. 23, v.9. Expo- . 
sition of the Creed, p. 148, 149. Lond. 1701. The same 
Opinion was also constantly held by the earlier fathers, and 
was embraced by bishop Bull, who says, ubicunque non merum 
angelum, sed ipsum Deum apparuisse liquet, ibi non Patrem, 
sed Filium intelligendum esse primzeve antiquitatis consentiens 
judicium religiose sequentes constanter affirmamus. Sect. 4. c. 
3.§.15,p. 246. Lond.1721. This persuasion seems to afford the 
best prospect of converting the Jews to christianity, as it con- 
nects the two dispensations under the agency of the same being. 

+ Ep. tothe Rom. ch. 10.v.13.  +Ch.2.v. 32. 
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in * another passage, ‘ neither let us tempt 
Christ, as some of them also tempted, and were 
destroyed of serpents,” he speaks of Christ 
as the same person, whom the ancient Jews 
had provoked in the wilderness. The very 
word translated lord, which is appropriately 
attributed to Jesus Christ by the writers of the 
New Testament, is the same by which the 
name Jehovah is commonly rendered in the 
Septuagint; so that it seems to be clear, that 
our Saviour was, before his incarnation, a being 
represented to us in the ancient scriptures, as 
possesed of all the attributes of God, and dis- 
tinguished by the very name, by which God 
had announced himself to Moses. 

There are, itis acknowledged, some few 


passages. of the New Testament, which appear 
to convey a meaning inconsistent with the 


divinity of Jesus Christ ; they are however 
without difficulty explicable in such a man- 
ner, as to leave unaffected a doctrine already 
established by so great a combination of testi- 
mony. If Jesus Christ + addressed the Father 
as ‘the only true God,” it may be easily un- 
derstood, that this epithet relates to the self- 
existent and underived divinity, by which the 
Father is distinguished from the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. If the Corinthians ¢ were told 
by the apostle Paul, that ‘‘ there is but one 


* Ep. to the Corinth. ch. 10.v. 9. + John, ch, 17. v. 3. 
t 1. Ep. to the Corinth. ch. 8.v. 4, 5,6. 
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Godthe Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom are all things, and we by him ;” we 
should remember that the apostle was then 
contrasting christianity to pagan idolatry, and 
therefore naturally spoke only of the godhead, 
as it was original in the Father. If again 
he thus admonished * the Ephesians, “‘ there 
is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called 
in one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, 
who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all;’? we should recollect, that his object was, 
not to detail the mysteries of the christian faith, 
but to enumerate as many particulars as pos- 
sible, in which christian communion may be 
conceived to consist, that he might more effec- 
tually + exhort the Ephesians ‘to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” The 
most remarkable of these passages is {that in 
which our Saviour said to his disciples ‘* my 
Father is greater than I.” This declaration 
was urged indeed by a clergyman of the church 
of Rome, ina late conference held at Carlow, 
as a difficulty incapable of solution from the 
scriptures, and explicable only by the authority 
of an infallible church. It appears however 


* Ep. to the Ephes. ch. 4. v. 4. 5.6. 
+ Ep. to the Ephes. ch. 4, v. 3. $ John, ch. 14, v. 28. 
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that * many of the fathers and ancient writers 
of the church were of a different opinion, for 
they considered it as relating only to that prio- 
rity of the Father, in reference to which our 
Saviour also + said, ‘‘ the Son can do nothing 
of himself,”” while in the very same passage he 
claims the actual exercise of equal power, 
‘* what things soever he doeth, these also doeth 
the Son likewise.’’ Others again have explain- 
ed it in reference to that humiliated condition, 
in descending to which he had emptied himself 
of the glory of his proper nature. 

If the divine character of Christ has been 
sufficiently established, it will be a necessary 
consequence, that he is a proper object of 
the supplications of his faithful followers. 
This question has however been very sum- 
marily dismissed by doctor Bruce, who has 
declared, that he relies implicitly on tthe in- 
junction of our Lord himself, ‘in that day ye 
shall ask me nothing.” It must indeed be 
admitted, that, if these words of our Saviour 
should be simply considered, and literally inter- 
preted, they must be regarded as strictly prohi- 
bitory. But it may be shown without much 
difficulty, that the usual language of the sacred 
writings, and of our Saviour himself, justifies 


. * A long recital. of their observations has been given by 
bishop Pearson in his Exposition, p. 34. + John, ch. 5, v. 19. 
t{ John, ch. 16, v. 23. 
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and demands a very different exposition, repre- 
senting these words as spoken only with an 
intention of expressing the very great facility, 
with which the followers of Jesus Christ might 
then address their supplications to the Father 
in his name. 

The hebrew* scriptures abound with in- 
stances, in which a negative form of expression 
supplies the want of the comparative degree in 
the hebrew language ; not excluding the thing 
denied, but only implying a preference of the 
thing set in opposition to it. Though the 
books of the New Testament were composed in 
a different language, we must expect to find in 
it the idiom of that which was national to the 
writers, and to those, whose discourses it re- 
cords. We accordingly discover in the New, as 
inthe Old Testament, various passages contain- 
ing forms of expression, which, however the 
literal construction of the english translation 
may seem to be negative, cannot reasonably be 
interpreted except in a comparative sense. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, ch. 8. v. 11, 
the following passage, descriptive of the superi- 
ority of the christian covenant, is quoted from 
the prophet Jeremiah: ‘and they shall not 
teach every man his neighbour, and every man 


* Walt. Polyglot. Apparat. 3. Idiotism. 6; Kennicott’s two Dis- 
sertations, p.208, 209. Oxford 1747 ; and J enning’s Jewish 
Antiquities, vol. 1. p. 312, 313. Lond. 1766. 
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his brother, saying, know the Lord: for all 
shall know me, from the least to the greatest.” 
It cannot be imagined, that the superiority of 
the christian covenant was to consist in this, 
that all mutual instruction was to be suspended; 
but the words, apparently implying such a sus- 
pension, have manifestly been employed only to 
express more forcibly, how generally the know- 
ledge of the Lord should be diffused. The 
same idiomatic phraseology has also been em- 
ployed by our Lord himself, on an occasion 
different from that at present under considera- 
tion. In his conversation with the woman of 
Samaria, John, ch. 4. v. 21, he said unto her, 
‘‘woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when 
ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at 
Jerusalem, worship the Father.’? The obvious 
meaning of these words, notwithstanding their 
literal signification, is merely that the Father 
should not be, as was then customary, wor- 
shiped exclusively in either of these places, a 
new doctrine being promulgated, which en- 
joined a spiritual worship, not to be restrained 
by local limitations. 

If then these negative expressions must be 
interpreted only as forms of language, strongly 
enforcing the declarations, to which they are 
contrasted, not as themselves containing direct 
aud specific declarations, why should that ex- 
pression, in which our Saviour told his disci- 


ples, that they should not ask any thing of him, 
‘HQ 
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be otherwise understood? If he should not be 
understood as intending to prohibit the worship 
of the Father on mount Gerizim, or at Jeru- 
salem, why should he be supposed to have 
intended to prohibit his followers from address- 
ing their supplications to himself? There is 
indeed, even in the same discourse, another 
expression, which forbids such an interpretation. 
‘‘T say not,” says our Saviour, ‘that I will 
pray the Father for you, for the Father himself 
loveth you—” It will not be urged, that our 
Saviour intended to impress his followers with 
a belief, that his intercession should not be ex- 
ercised in their behalf, for this would have been 
to abdicate his character of Mediator: and we 
must conclude, that his intention, in using these 
words, was merely to impress them deeply with 
a persuasion of the love entertained for them by 
his Father, which is indeed assigned by himself 
in the succeeding verse. This expression how- 
ever is not directly negative, as the others. He 
does not say, I will not pray the Father for you, 
but, “I say not unto you, that I will pray the 
Father for you.’’ Possibly he may have appre- 
hended, that the former mode of expression 
might be too literally understood to the denial 
of his intercession, and therefore, while he still 
adhered to the negative idiom of those whom he 
addressed, he qualified the phrase to preclude 
the danger of misconception. Unless therefore 
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we must conclude that, under the christian 
covenant, it had become wholly unnecessary, 
that one man should instruct another in his 
duty; that the worship even of the Father had 
become absolutely unlawful in two particular 
portions of the surface of the earth; and that 
the intercession of Jesus Christ with his Father 
had been, by the love of the Father, rendered 
superfluous to our spiritual welfare; neither 
should we conclude, with doctor Bruce, that, 
while we are encouraged to address the Father 
in the name of Christ, we are prohibited from 
offering our supplications also to our Redeemer. 

This difficulty having been thus removed out 
of the way, we may proceed to consider, what 
direct authority we have for addressing our 
prayers to Christ, even though he has himself 
so encouraged us to offer them to the Father in 
his name. Inregard to this enquiry however it 
should be observed, that it cannot be expected, 
that such authority should be found in the gos- 
pels, which are narratives of the occurrences of 
our Saviour’s ministry, while he appeared on 
earth in a human character. In his period of 
humiliation he would not claim to be so ad- 
dressed, as not befitting the condition, to- which 
he had descended. This was properly reserved 
for the time, when he had ascended to the glory 
‘of his Father; and accordingly the authorities. 
for such a practice must be sought in the 
conduct and the exhortations of the apostles, 
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- subsequent to his ascension. Here we see a 
remarkable exemplification of the mischief of 
the rule, which, for every thing except ecclesi- 
astical regulation, would refer us exclusively 
to the evangelists. The determination of a 
question so important, as that on the propriety 
of addressing prayers to Jesus Christ, must 
naturally be sought in the other portion of the 
New Testament. 

Supplication addressed to Jesus was indeed 
the first act of the apostles, assembled after his 
ascension, for we* are informed, that, in select- 
ing some individual to fill the place of the 
traitor Judas, they addressed a prayer directly 
to him, entreating that he would guide the lot 
which should be drawn. This, as it was the 
primary act of the apostolic church of chris- 
tians, might of itself be considered as a sufficient 
authority for regulating the practice of succeed- 
ing ages. It has howevcr been reinforced. by 
other instances, which can leave no. doubt in 
regard to the propriety of such addresses. The 
original. martyr Stephent died in the act of 
supplicating Jesus to be merciful to his per- 
secutors: Paul thas declared, that he had thrice 
besought the Lord, that he might be freed from 
that cause of humiliation, which he has described 
as “a thorn in the flesh :”’ by the|| same apostle 


* Acts, ch. 1, v.24. + Acts, ch. 7, v. 60. t 2 Cor. ch. 12, 
v. 8. {| 1 Tim. ch. 2. v.8. 
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Christ Jesus is characterised as the “ one medi- 
ator between God and man;”’ and we cannot 
conceive a mediator, without also conceiving a 
communication by prayer, through which our 
wants should be made known unto him: the 
apostle John* expressly describes true believers 
as offering their petitions to the Son of God, 
and receiving the things which they had desired 
of him: and the apocalypset is concluded with 
an invocation directly addressed to him; ‘even 
so, come, Lord Jesus.”’ 

The intercession of Christ has been admitted 
by doctor Bruce, and in this important part of 
the doctrines of our religion his observations 
appear not to be liable to any objection. On 
the grand subject of the atonement, made by 
the death of Christ, he has however published 
two discourses, which, though chiefly directed 
against opinions not held by the established 
church, cannot be dismissed without some un- 
favourable animadversion. One of these is 
employed in removing difficulties, the other in 
stating and maintaining the opinions of the 
writer. 

The first and great difficulty presents itself in 
the testimonies, which the scriptures have borne 
to the importance of the death of Christ, which 
doctor Bruce appears to be desirous of exte 
nuating as much as possible. An enquiry is 


*1 John, ch, 5,v. 14,15. + Revel. ch. 21, v. 20. 
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accordingly instituted, whether it was indispen- 
sably necessary, so that men could not have 
been saved, if Christ had not died; and doctor 
Bruce comes at length to the conclusion, that, 
though the mode of Christ’s death was an im- 
portant part of his ministry, it might however 
have been dispensed with by his Father, without 
defeating the end of his coming into the world. 

The principles, from which doctor Bruce has ~ 
come to this conclusion, are that our Lord, 
when the time of his suffering was approaching, 
prayed to his Father, that the bitter cup might, 
if possible pass from him; and that it cannot be 
conceived either that the Jews were laid under 
a necessity of perpetrating the atrocious crime ; 
or that their conversion, which was the imme- 
diate object of his mission, and the failure of 
which he lamented with tears, could have frus- 
trated the redemption of the world. 

That our Saviour, when he had taken on him 
the infirmities of our feeble nature, should have 
shrunk at the near approach of the most excru- 
ciating suffering, appears to require no other 
solution, than that which is furnished by his 
voluntary humiliation. That no other inference 
can be drawn, than that of the reality of his 
human weakness, appears from the narrative 
itself. In a moment of less agitation, his suffer- 
ing being not yet so immediately present to his 
mind, he sufficiently manifested, though mingled 
with apprehension, his own conviction of the 
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importance of his death. ‘ The hour is come,’’ 
said he,* ‘that the Son of man should be glori- 
fied. Verily, verily, I say unto you, except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.— Now is my soul troubled; and 
what shall I say? Father save me from this 
hour: but for this cause came I unto this hour.’’ 
_ The answer given to his prayer proved, that his 
death was indispensable. He had earnestly and 
repeatedly prayed, that the cup of suffering 
might, ¢f 2 were possible, pass from him. What 
was the answer? Ant angel appeared from 
heaven, strengthening him to undergo that 
death, which, it seems, could not be avoided 
consistently with the plan of human redemp- 
tion. 3 

Doctor Bruce has indeed inferred from the 
repeated and earnest prayer of Christ, ‘ that, 
though his death, at that advanced period, was 
unavoidable, and there was some great object to 
be answered by it, yet he did not consider it 
as indispensable. ‘‘ 'This,’’ he adds, ‘is counte- 
nanced byt his expressions in the prayer offered 
up in the presence of his apostles, at a calmer 
moment ; I have glorified thee on earth: I have 
finished the work, which thou gavest me to do.” 
‘When however our Saviour said in his prayer, 


* John, ch. 17. v. 4. + Jolin, ch. 12, v. 23, 24, 27. 
{ Luke, ch. 22, v. 43. . 
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that he had _ finished the work, which his Father 
had given him to do, he must be understood to 
speak only of his ministry. ‘I,’ he adds, “ have 
manifested thy name unto the men, which thou 
gavest me out of the world.” This was the 
work to be done by our Saviour. That which 
remained, was to be suffered by him, and was 
to be the work of the Jews; no conclusion what- 
soever therefore can be fairly drawn from these 
words in regard to the importance of his death. 
He has proved this yet more distinctly, by* say- 
ing, just before he expired on the cross, ‘it is 
finished.”? The whole scene of his humiliation 
was then concluded, all which he had either to 
do, or to suffer. In the former instance he had 
only finished that work, which his Father had 
given him to do. 
When itis said, that his death was at that 
advanced period unavoidable, the meaning 
must be, that it had become unavoidable, when 


the gospel had been finally rejected by the 


jewish nation. This consideration belongs 
to the other principle, which is now to be 
examined, whether the death of Christ could 
have formed a necessary part of the plan of 
human redemption, if the jewish nation had 
been converted by his ministry. 

It must occasion no small surprise, to per- 
ceive that doctor Bruce, who has manifested 


* John, ch. 19, v. 30. 
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so much anxiety to exclude mysteries from his 
system of opinions, should fearlessly plunge 
himself into the most profound of all mysteries, 
a speculation concerning the plan, which the 
divine wisdom might have adopted for the sal- 
vation of men, in a case which has not occurred, 
and concerning which consequently nothing 
has been communicated ; and should do this 
to discover some reason for pronouncing the 
plan actually proclaimed in a contrary case, 
not to have been absolutely indispensable. It 
appears from the sacred writings, that the 
death of Christ was an event foreseen from 
the beginning of the world, and that with that 
event, thus foreseen, was expressly connected 
the plan of human redemption. But, argues 
doctor Bruce, unless we suppose that the Jews 
were necessitated to perpetrate this atrocious 
crime, they might have been converted, 
and in this case Christ would not have been 
put to death. To us it appears sufficient to 
say that God did foresee, that the Jews would 
not be converted by the ministry of his Son, 
and that accordingly Christ was, in the divine 
purpose, ‘‘ the * lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world.” We are persuaded that 
the Jews were not necessitated to commit 
the crime of putting Christ to death: we are 
not less persuaded, that God did, in his pre- 
science, foreknow from the beginning that the 
* Revel. ch. 13, v. 8. . 
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Jews would, as a nation, reject the gospel, 
and wreak their vengeance on him who 
should teach them to look to a spiritual 
Messiah : and we are assured by the most 
unequivocal declarations of the scriptures, that 
in this state of things, with which alone we 
can have any concern, the death of Christ was 
a necessary condition of that forgiveness, which 
the Almighty was willing to bestow upon 
repentant and believing mortals. Should man 
in such a case turn upon his Maker, and say, 
nay, but what wouldst thou have done, if the 
Jews had been converted ? 

Doctor Bruce next proceeds to discuss the 
significations of three terms, the ambiguity of 
which he conceives to have been productive 
of a misconception of the christian doctrine. 


These terms are the words translated atone- 
ment, bear, and for, the words bear and for 


being applied to the bearing of sin. 

With the object of this discussion the esta- 
blished church has no direct connection, for 
doctor Bruce has assigned, as his reason for 
entering into it, that ‘‘ on some of the senses, 
in which these words are taken, have been 
chiefly erected the doctrines of imputed righte- 
ousness and vicarious punishment,” which 
doctrines * have been disclaimed by archbishop 


* Discourses on Atonement and Sacrifice, p. 150, 208. 
Dublin, 1801. 
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Magee, who has also admitted, that the word 
translated atonement, might even with greater 
propriety be interpreted reconciliation, as 
doctor Bruce has strenuously contended. It 
is acknowledged by the archbishop, that the 
death of Christ was not strictly vicarious, 
from which it follows that as there was no ac- 
tual imputation of the sins of men to Jesus 
Christ, so neither is there any actual imputation 
of the righteousness of Jesus Christ to men. It 
is indeed inconceivable, that one being should 
be regarded as really guilty of the sins com- 
mitted by another, or as really possessed of 
the righteousness, which the conduct of another 
had manifested. But it is conceivable, for it 
is agreeable to our ordinary experiencc of the 
general providence of God, ‘that one being 
should suffer penal consequences of the guilt 
of another, or receive advantages from his 
obedience. This is all which the doctrine of | 
the established church maintains, and which 
the archbishop has described, in the case of 
the death of Christ, as of vicarious import, 
though not strictly and properly vicarious so as 
to involve that actual transfer of guilt and 
righteousness, against which doctor Bruce 
has protested. 

In regard to the word bear some surprise 
must be felt, when it is considered, that the 


* Discourses on Atonement and Sacrifice, p. 235—246. 
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argument concerning its scriptural acceptation 
had already received from the archbishop* an 
ample discussion, and that it had been shown 
in particular, that Matthew, where he referred 
to the prophecy of Isaiah, for the words ‘ him- 
self took our infirmities and bare our sick- 
nesses,” may most naturally be understood 
to have spoken, in the last of them, of sick- 
nesses of the mind, as best corresponding to 
the word sorrows in the fourth verse of the 
fifty-third chapter of the prophet, to which 
the evangelist has alluded. The examination 
of this argument might have been expected 
to have presented itself to the observation of 
doctor Bruce, as he has in the following sermon 
quoted the treatise, in which it is contained. 
It has however so happened, that he has not 
noticed it, but has again urged the already 
refuted statement, that the word bear must 
signify merely to bear away or remove, and 
cannot be interpreted to mean the suffering of 
those evils, which the offences of others had 
merited. The truth seems to be, that his 
attention was so exclusively directed to the 
extreme opinion of imputed righteousness 
and vicarious suffering, as held by some mem- 
bers of his own church, that his mind was not 
sufficiently disengaged for recollecting the 
reasonable and satisfactory exposition, which 
the doctrine of the atonement had received 
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from a writer of the established church, and 
he was led to conclude, that the rejection of 
the former would be sufficient for establishing 
an opinion, which excludes every notion of 
atonement. 

Of the word for it is alleged, that the greek 
words so translated are equivocal, sometimes 
signifying tstead of, sometimes on account of, 
or in favour of. The argument is not new, for 
it had been already urged by doctor Priestley in 
behalf of the unitarian doctrine; nor is it now 
necessary to enter into an elaborate examination 
of it, for ithas already* been fully discussed by 
archbishop Magee. The reasoning indeed had 
been more distinctly stated by the advocate of 
unitarianism. He had argued that, if the true 
doctrine be that these things were done upon 
our account, or for our advantage, the word for 
will have the same sense in all the texts; but if 
the true doctrine be that they were done instead 
of us, the sense of this word cannot remain un- 
varied. But the archbishop has justly remarked, 
that this argument is utterly inconclusive, the 
word for, or the greek words dri, itp, dia, Ely 
of which it is the translation, admitting different 
senses in different applications, though without 
any change of the doctrine, since these senses, 
however different, are notwithstanding consist- 
ent. Thus it might be perfectly proper to say, 
that Christ suffered instead of us, although it 


Discourses on Atonement and Sacrifice, p. 152—154. 
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would be absurd to say, that he suffered instead 
of our offences. Nor would the proposed exposi- 
tion on account of, that is, for the benefit of, be 
free from the same difficulty ; for, although dy- 
ing for our benefit is perfectly intelligible, dying 
for the benefit of our offences is not less absurd 
than dying instead of our offences. The only 
fair inference, the archbishop proceeds to re- 
- mark, is that the word for does not necessarily 
imply substitution in all the passages, in which 
it is found, and that therefore it is not sufficient 
to lay a ground for the doctrine, which implies 
that substitution: but that, on the other hand, 
it does not imply it in any, can by no means be 
contended, for it is admitted that the words urie 
and avr! have that meaning frequently in their 
common application. 
Doctor Bruce has also followed doctor Priest- ” 
ley, in representing as figurative, and addressed 
exclusively to the Jews, various expressions em- 
ployed by the writers of the New Testament to 
impress the minds of the early christians with a 
sense of the importance of the death of Christ ; 
and he has done this, as in the preceding in- 
stances, without noticing the observations, with 
which such a representation had been already 
refuted in the well-known treatise of the arch- 
bishop. It* has been there shown, agreeably to 
a distinction quoted from Mr. Veysie, that these 
expressions are not merely figurative allusions, 


* Discourses on Atonement and Sacrifice, p. 155—- 157. 
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which would indeed afford but little ground 
for any inference, but analogical descriptions 
founded on analogies, which had been consti- 
tuted by God himself for this very purpose. It 
was not merely because the death of Christ bore 
some resemblance to the jewish offering of an 
animal, that it was described to the Jews as a 
sacrifice, but because the sacrifice of an animal 
had been instituted by the Almighty, to repre- 
sent that event to ages, in regard to which it 
was yet future. To call the death of Christ a 
sacrifice, was therefore in effect to intimate, 
that it was the very event, which sacrifices of 
animals had been appointed to prefigure. An 
analogy is an argument, not merely an embel- 
lishment of language ; and an analogy instituted 
by the Almighty himself, is an argument invested 
with the authority of revelation. 

The argument too, by which doctor Priestley 
had endeavoured to prove, that the allusions to 
the jewish sacrifices were merely ornamental 
figures of language, is here repeated, as if its 
inconclusiveness had not been already exhibited. 
If, says doctor Bruce, the several sacrifices and 
ceremonial observances all differ among them- 
selves, they cannot literally represent the death 
of Christ ; and if none of them agree with it, 
they must be all used in a metaphorical sense. 
Now, he adds, St. Paul speaks of the death of 
Christ, sometimes as a sin-offering, and at others 


as a peace-offering. These were essentially 
vee 
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different. Neither of them corresponded with 
the death of Christ; and his death could not 
correspond with both. If it was a sin-offering, 
it was not a peace-offering : if a peace-offering, 
it was not a sin-offering. It was, therefore, 
neither; except by way of similitude. If it 
were, it should have been offered by man; for 
sacrifices were offered by the person expecting 
favour. Besides, sin offerings were never vica- 
rious; nor were they prescribed for any offences, 
except those of ignorance, accident, or ceremo- 
nial pollution. Christ also, he alleges, could 
not be both priest and victim; he could not be a 
priest by the jewish ritual, not being descended 
from Aaron; and if he was a victim, he was a 
human victim, which was an abomination. The 
paschal lamb, moreover, to which Christ is 
compared, was, as doctor Bruce alleges, not 
sacrificed ; and the same remark is made in 
regard to the scape-goat, to which the sacred 
writers are supposed to allude in reference to 
this subject. 

Concerning some of these observations I 
would in the first place remark, that archbishop 
Magee had before shown, that the paschal lamb 
was actually sacrificed, that the atonement of 
the jewish sacrifices did extend to violations of 
the moral law, and that, while the scape-goat 
was suffered to flee into the wilderness, to 
express the removal of guilt, a bullock and 
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another goat were sacrificed, to represent its 
punishment. To these remarks it may be now 
added, that the sacerdotal character of Christ 
has been expressly referred, in the epistle 
to the Hebrews, not to the jewish priesthood, 
but to that earlier priesthood of Melchi- 
sedec, which was antecedent to the jewish 
law. 

We have here again an instance of the ten- 
dency of extreme and opposite opinions to meet 
in one common error, for the argument used by 
the advocate of that, which assumes to be a 
rationalised form of christian doctrine, if traced 
to its principle, will be found to be precisely the 
same with that, on which the church of Rome 
has established the monstrous doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, converting a morsel of bread into 
the actual body of the saviour of the world. The 
church of Rome contends, that the expression 
“this is my body’? cannot have any other than 
a literal signification. The adversaries of the 
doctrine of the atonement maintain, that a scrip- 
tural expression, if not capable of being under- 
stood literally, cannot bear any signification 
important to our faith, and therefore deny that 
the death of Christ can have any sacrificial 
character at all. The principle of both is the 
same, though, according to their different views, — 
it has led the romanists into an idolatrous super- 


stition, and the rationalisers into a rejection 
1 Ty 
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of a fundamental doctrine of their religion. 
Between the two parties a truly reasonable 
interpreter of scripture may discover, that words 
may, besides their direct and literal application, 
have also an analogical signification, which is 
important to his faith; and thus that, as the 
bread, though not literally the body of that 
being, who then held it in his hand, was yet its 
analogous representative in its sustaining power, 
so the death of Christ, though not literally a 
sacrifice, did yet correspond in its redeeming 
influence to those ceremonial observances, which 
had indeed been appointed for the very purpose 
of directing towards this influence the attention 
of mankind. | 

Having explained, as he conceives, the 
ambiguous terms and metaphorical expressions, 
which had in his judgment embarrassed the 
doctrine of our redemption, or rather having 
endeavoured to show, that these expressions, 
significant and forcible as they might appear, 
should yet be regarded as mere embellishments 
of speech, persuasive perhaps to a Jew, con- 
versant as he was in the ceremonial observances 
of his country, but unmeaning and idle as ad- 
dressed to a christian of another nation, doctor 
Bruce proceeds to enquire into the purport 
of the doctrine itself. In making this enquiry 
he undertakes, first, to state what the 
doctrine does not, and, secondly, what it does 
import. 
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_ To the statement of that which the doctrine 
of our redemption does not import, a member 
of the established church has not any thing to 
object ; and doctor Bruce has himself quoted 
from archbishop Magee a declaration, that 
“the sacrifice of Christ was never deemed, 
by any who did not wish to calumniate the 
doctrine of the atonement, to have made God 
placable; but * merely viewed as the means, 
through which to bestow forgiveness, chosen 
by divine wisdom.”’ If, ashe has alleged, many, 
who profess to be zealous members of the 
established church, represent the Deity as an 
inexorable judge, who, rather than not have 
satisfaction, will inflict the penalty on the 
innocent instead of the guilty ; and as a harsh 
and merciless creditor, expecting payment to 
the uttermost farthing from the security, 
when he cannot, or does not choose to have 
it from his debtor ; the reply must be, that 
such men, if there are such, do not know what 
spirit they are of, and that the church does 


* This temperate mode of holding the doctrine appears 
to have been first proposed by Mr. Ludlam, a. celebrated 
mathematician, in his animadversions on a dialogue written on 
this subject by Mr. Hervey, in which he had speculated much 
concerniug the manner, in which God is induced to forgive 
men for the sake of the sufferings of Christ. Mr. Ludlam was 
followed by Dr. Powel, Dr. Balguy, and Dr. Ogden. “ I am 
mistaken,” says Dr. Hey; “ if thisdoes not, in a iittle time, 
prove the settled opinion of improved and enlightened chris- 
tians.” Hey’s Lect. in Divinity, vol. 8. p, 295, Cambr. 1796. 
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not acknowledge them as maintaining in their 
purity her genuine doctrines. That the death 
of Christ was properly a punishment, that his 
suffering was strictly vicarious, is explicitly 
denied by the archbishop, who is acknowledged 
to have maintained the true doctrine of the 
church. All for which he contends is, that the 
death of Christ has been expressly pronounced, 
in numerous passages of the scriptures, 
to be the means, by which the salvation of 
men is effected, and that this direct connection 
with our salvation is represented in terms 
indicating a correspondence to the sacrificial 
ordinances of preceding ages. In what man- 
ner the death of Christ was directly imstru- 
mental to human salvation he pretends not to 
know. The reality of the connection has been 
revealed to us; its nature has however been 
withheld from our knowledge ; and it is our 
duty, and our wisdom, to accept the grace of 
the Almighty, as he has offered it, without 
presuming to attempt to penetrate into his 
counsels. : 

The objections urged by doctor Bruce 
against that which he has named the popular 
doctrine of the atonement, might be left with- 
out further reply, for they have in truth been 
all considered and refuted in the very treatise, 
from which he has himself quoted a brief state- 
ment of the true doctrine. But there is one 
position, which cannot be dismissed without 
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some special observation. He has represented 
as a part of this popular doctrine, that “ sinners 
are exempted from punishment, relieved from 
guilt, and rewarded with high privileges and’ 
blessings, wethout faith, repentance, or refor- 
mation”? The calvinist does indeed teach, that 
the salvation of men is arbitrary, irrespective, 
and unconditional ; and so he may be fairly 
charged with holding, that faith, repentance, 
and reformation, are not conditions of salva- 
tion, however he may maintain that, by the 
influence of the grace of God, they always 
follow election. But this is not the doctrine 
of the established church, with which it is 
apparently confounded by doctor Bruce. Our 
seventeenth article speaks of those whom God 
“hath chosen in Christ out of mankind,’’ but. 
these are not described as chosen trrespectively, 
or without condition. The doctrinal part 
of the article is expressed, as nearly as possi- 
ble, in the very language of the scriptures, and 
no interpretation is introduced, which could 
in any degree authorise such a statement. ‘“ If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the command-— 
ments,’’ said our Saviour, and our church * 


* Bishop Mant’s Bampton Lectures, p. 59, 60: Lond. 1816. 
Whatever difference of opinion may exist in regard to the 
interpretation of the particular passage of the scripture, the 
passage quoted by the bishop from the Homilies (2d part of 
the sermon of Good Works, p. 41. Oxford edit) is decisive in 
regard to the doctrine of the established church. 
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represents Christ as declaring in these words, 
‘that the laws of God be the very way, that 
doth lead to everlasting life,’? and accordingly 
pronounces, “ that this is to be taken for a 
most true lesson, taught by Christ’s own mouth, 
that the works of the moral commandments 
of God, be the very true works of faith, which 
lead to the blessed life to come.’’ That there 
is no ambiguity in these expressions, but that 
the observance of the moral commandments 
of God is stated to be a condition of salvation, 
is manifest even from the contrary interpreta- 
tion of the same passage of the scripture, which 
Calvin perceived to be required by his own 
doctrine. By him the passage is interpreted, 
as if Christ had said, if thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments; but thou canst 
not keep the commandments, therefore thou 
canst do no good thing, that thou mayest have 
eternal life. ? 

By the unitarian the death of Christ is 
regarded as having only given, like the death 
of any other teacher of religion, a solemn attes- 
tation of the truth of the doctrine which he 
taught. By those who hold that Jesus Christ 
was more than a prophet, and that his death 
was instrumental to the salvation of men, three 
different opinions have been entertained con- 
cerning the nature of its instrumentality. One 
extreme of these three opinions is that the 
crimes of men were imputed to Jesus Christ, 
who, though really innocent, was regarded by 
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the Father as guilty, and his suffering accepted 
in the place of the punishment of the real of- 
fenders. This is the doctrine, which, though 
unjustly attributed to the established church, 
has justly provoked the animadversions of 
doctor Bruce. The other extreme opinion 
is that of doctor Bruce himself, and probably 
of all those, who are denominated arians ; 
this maintains that the salvation of men is 
effected, not directly by the death, but by the 
intercession of Christ; and that his death is 
concerned only as apart of that obedience, 
_ for which he was rewarded with the power of 
procuring the pardon of offenders. The inter- 
mediate doctrine, which is that of the established 
church, is that repentant sinners are saved, not 
merely by the intercession of Jesus Christ, but 
directly by the efficacy of his death, which the 
Father had constituted the means of human 
salvation, though without imputing guilt to him, 
who knew no sin, or accepting his suffering 
simply as a commutation of punishment for the 
satisfaction of offended justice. What is the 
nature of that direct connection of the death 
of Christ with the salvation of men, the church 
does not pronounce, because it has not been 
revealed, but we deem the doctrine itself to 
have been explicitly declared in numerous 
passages of the sacred writings, and therefore 
to be one, which we are bound to receive with 
the humblest reverence. It is for a sincere and 
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pious reader of the Bible to consider, whether 
he is at liberty to understand as merely figura- 
tive, all the passages so strongly describing 
Christ as an offering for the sins of the world, 
and to frame a system of redemption through the 
‘ntercession of Christ, in which his death should 
be regarded as but indirectly instrumental, and 
of secondary, and even contingent importance. 
If there be at this day, and in these countries, 
as doctor Bruce has alleged, a multitude of 
enthusiasts, whose fanaticism prompts them to 
delight inthe prevalence of vice, as more plainly 
illustrating the instantaneous operation of the 
Holy Spirit in conversion, the author of this: 
treatise, and thechurch of which he is a member, 
would join with doctor Bruce in the utmost 
severity of his condemnation of a persuasion 
so unchristian and so pernicious. ‘That there 
are enthusiasts, who delight in the actual pre- 
valence of vice, the author has not known ; 
though he has been satisfactorily assured, 
that enthusiastic preachers have expatiated 
with complacency on the vicious practices of 
their own lives, which had preceded their con- 
version, and that one in particular had declared 
from his pulpit, that a life of sin was the best 
preparation for the divine acceptance. Those 
indeed are horrors, which every reasonable 
christian must reprobate and reject; but he 
should at the same time take care, not to suf- 
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fer his abhorrence of a pernicious enthusiasm 
to hurry him into a rejection of the essential 
doctrines of his religion. The anabaptists of 
Germany were deservedly odious to every 
man of a moral and religious mind : what pro- 
testant however will hold, that Luther, in his 
indignation at their vicious extravagancies, 
should have abandoned the Reformation ? 
Whoever has contemplated the general state 
of society. in these countries during the last 
thirty years, must have witnessed a change most 
sratifying to every serious mind, whatever errors 
may have resulted from the ill-regulated, or even 
from the ill-directed zeal of individuals. In the 
place of an indifference, which excluded from 
the intercourses of society as unseasonable every 
consideration of a religious nature, religion has 
become a subject of general concern, and the 
best means of attaining its objects are the most 
familiar topics of ordinary discourse. France, 
which, by a corrupt philosophy, had perverted 
the minds of many in our higher and. fashion- 
able classes, arrested her own mischief by the 
naked exposure of infidelity in the horrors of 
her revolution; and the treatise of Mr. Wilber- 
force on practical christianity gave an impulse 
to the religious, similar to that which the alarm 
of Mr. Burke gave to the political world. These 
causes have gradually operated a prodigious im- 
provement, which should not be disparaged, or 
_ disregarded, for the extravagancies: of zealots. 
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The public mind is awakened to a due sense of 
its most important concerns, and should be 
instructed, not discouraged. The excesses of 
enthusiasts should not be urged as a justifi- 
cation for the cold and unscriptural doctrine of 
arianism. 

Doctor Bruce has concluded his statement of 
his views of christian doctrine with a sermon, in 
which he has proposed his opinion concerning 
the future state of the wicked. As in this 
sermon he has hazarded an opinion on a sub- 
ject most awfully interesting, with a very slight 
consideration indeed of the declarations con- 
tained in the sacred writings, it may deserve 
attention as a specimen of the effects of a. 
disposition to speculate with a hasty confidence 
in the interpretation of scripture. 

In meditating on the tremendous question of 
the divine vengeance, doctor Bruce first rejects, 
as unauthorised, two opinions, by which men 
have endeavoured to mitigate its terrors, some 
supposing that future punishment shall be only 
purgatorial, and therefore limited to a definite 
period of time, and others that the minatory 
expressions of the sacred writings were em-- 
ployed only to signify the extinction of being. 
These opinions he declares to appear to him 
untenable hypotheses, grounded only on the 
wishes of benevolent people, and a pious anxiety 
for the honour of God. But, even while he de- 
clares that he can never encourage sentimental 
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speculations on divine subjects, and professes to 
seek his satisfaction in a fair interpretation of 
the written revelation, he has himself * adopted 
a modification of the doctrine of future punish- 
ment, which in its most important part depends 
on a mere supposition. 

The opinion advocated by doctor Bruce is 
that the wicked, when they shall have been 
punished during a long period of time, shall 
then cease to exist. To support this opinion he 
truly alleges, that in the sacred writings terms 
expressive of eternal duration are used with 
much latitude, often, perhaps most frequently, 
implying only the term of the existence of the 
person, or thing, which is at the time the subject 
of consideration. ‘ Now,” he proceeds, ‘if, 
upon due and dispassionate consideration, we 
can understand the strong expressions of our 
Lord relative to future punishments, as limited 
to the existence of the sufferers, and suppose 
that this period may be prolonged or abridged, 
according to the justice or mercy of God, we 
shall find ourselves relieved from many of the 
difficulties attending this perplexing and affect- 


_ tng subject.”’ Thus, while he professes to con- 


_demn sentimental speculation on divine subjects, 
he has himself endeavoured to relieve his mind 


- * This opinion is not new: two persons have been mentioned 
_ by Doddridge, as having maintained the same notion. Lectures 


on Pneumatology, Ethics, and Divinity, vol. 2. p. 474. Lond. 
1794. ' 
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from the horrors of future punishment, by sup- 
posing, without any authority whatsoever from 
the scriptures, that the period of punishment 
shall be limited by the annihilation of the 
sinner, and that this annihilation shall be re- 
tarded, or accelerated, so as to proportion his 
punishment to his guilt. 

That * future punishment should be only 
purgatorial, so that at length all the damned, 
the fallen angels included, should be so re- 
formed by the discipline of their punishment, 
that they should be received into everlasting 
happiness, was first taught by Origen, who was 
fond of interpreting christian doctrine agreeably 
to the tenets of the platonic philosophy. This 
notion was in the last century revived by 
Hartley, who adopted it as suitable to a system 
of philosophical necessity, since a being not free 
could not be a subject of punishment in any 
proper acceptation of the word. We have 
here a curious instance of the concurrence of 
unrestrained speculation with the device of an 
interested superstition, in adopting the scheme 
of a purgatory, to which the scripture affords 
no authority. | . 

The doctrine of the annihilation of the 
wicked wast first proposed by Socinus, but so 
covertly, that it could only be collected by 


* Doddridge’s Lect. vol. 2. p. 478, 479. 
+ Pearson on the Creed, p. 393. 
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inference from his writings. His suggestion 
was received with much disapprobation ever 
by some of his own followers; but has since 
been adopted by some persons, who chose to 
trust to their own reasonings in qualifying their 
interpretation of the scriptures. It is indeed 
most natural that those, who exclude from their 
creed the hope of christian redemption, should 
endeavour to persuade themselves, that they 
may escape from the terrors of the divine ven- 
geance by the immediate extinction of their 
being. As doctor Bruce, though he has re- 
jected the doctrine of an atonement effected 
specifically by the death of Christ, has yet 
acknowledged his intercession, he is not driven 
at once to this extremity, but is willing to admit 
a limited, though a varying period of punish- 
ment, after which the sinner shall find his 
refuge in annihilation. 

The purgatorial scheme has indeed been pre- 
ferred for the unitarians of England by their 
great philosopher Priestley, who had been 
educated in all the severity of calvinism, and 
appears still to have retained so much of the 
opinions inculcated in his youth, as he could 
convert into a system of philosophical necessity. 
As a being acting through necessity cannot be 
esteemed accountable, Priestley taught that the 
future sufferings of the wicked should be not 
punishment, but. discipline, having for their 
object the amendment of the offenders, and 
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terminating in rendering them objects of the 
divine acceptance. This scheme indeed ex- 
cludes the unscriptural tenet of the annihilation 
of the wicked, to whom it even on the contrary 
opens a distant prospect of admission to the 
favour of God; but the process of reasoning, by 
which this conclusion is attained, is little grati- 
fying, for it consists in reducing man to the 
rank of a machine, not subject to punishment, 
because not capable of moral action. Thus was 
Priestley, while he rejected all influence of the 
Holy Spirit, contented to admit that the human 
mind is passively actuated by every other ; and 
while he anxiously narrowed his creed of re- 
vealed truths, he adopted into his philosophical 
religion the purgatory of a crafty superstition. 
Though at the Reformation the main question 
in dispute with the roman catholics was that 
concerning the merit of human performances, 
which, was utterly denied by the protestants, 
yet there were * even then some persons, who, 
in separating from the church of Rome, denied 
the divinity of Jesus Christ. Encouraged by 
the freedom enjoyed under the constitution of 
Poland, these sectaries t sought and obtained a 
retreat in that country, where in the year 1565 
they were required to constitute a distinct soci- 
ety, that the contentions existing between them 
and the calvinists might be permitted to sub- 


* Mosheim, vol. 4. p. 486, 487. Lond. 1782. + Ibid. p. 499, 
500. 
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side. Hitherto they were chiefly arians; but* 
the unitarians became about that time the pre- 
dominant party, when the elder Socinus had 
visited Poland. The sect of the. socinians, 
which had been thus formed, established itself 
firmly in Polandt+ and Transylvania ; and in 
the latter of these countries still publicly pro- 
fesses its doctrines, but tin the year 1658. it 
was banished from Poland through the influence 
of the roman catholics, provoked at an insult 
- offered by some students to a crucifix. 

Driven from Poland the socinians § sought 
asylums in the protestant countries of Europe, 
and among others in England, where|| they had 
before the end of the preceding century made 
some attempts with little success to establish 
their opinions, but ** in the year 1640, when 
a number of canons were published for the 
protection of the established church, one was 
directed against socinianism. But though these 
antitrinitarian doctrines had thus an early exist- 
ence in England, and the socinians of Poland, 
both before and after they were expelled from 
their own country, gave their assistance in 
propagating them, they made in this country a 
very slow and inconsiderable progress, until 
they were at length aided by the tendency, 


manifested among the presbyterians, to depart 
: K 

* Mosheim, vol. 4. p. 509. + Ibid. p. 513, 514. { Ibid. 
vol. 5. p.500, 501. § Ibid. p.503. || Ibid vol. 4. p. 515, 516. 
** Neal’s Hist. of the Puritans, vol. 2. p. 331. Bath 1793. 
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from the original tenets of their church. This 
tendency appears to have operated in the ear- 
lier part of the eighteenth century. When, in 
the beginning of the reign of William a law was 
enacted for rewarding with a legal toleration 
the good conduct of the presbyterians in effect- 
ing the revolution, it was not judged necessary 
to extend that advantage to any who should 
not subscribe to the doctrinal articles of the 
established church ; but in the year 1773 the 
great body of the dissenting ministers* of 
England preferred a petition to parliament, 
supplicating to be released from a subscrip- 
tion, which was no longer consistent with their 
sentiments. 

It was not unnatural that, when the zeal of 
calvinistical protestants was no longer sustained 
by opposition, they should themselves recoil 
from the gloomy and terrible doctrine of the 
arbitrary decrees of God. Since Calvin, who 
seems to have been strongly actuated by the 
spirit of a leader of a sect, could yet t acknow- 
ledge that the doctrine which he taught, was a 
horrible decree, it may well be supposed that, 
in a later period, when the zeal of his followers 
had been gradually moderated by time and tran- 


® Thirteen ministers only dissented from the plan of preferring 
a petition, and only fifty signed a counter-petition. The whole 
number of ministers was reckoned at that time to be about 2000. 
Horsley’s Tracts, p. 435—439. 

+ Decretum quidem horribile fateor.—Inst. lib. 3. cap. 23, 
sect. 7. 
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quillity, this doctrine should give offence to the 
reason of reflecting men, and dispose them to 
indulge themselves without any restraint in 
qualifying the articles of their faith, that they 
might form for themselves what they would 
denominate a rational religion. | 
Nor was the peculiar doctrine of Calvin free 
from a direct tendency to generate this corrup- 
tion of the genuine principles of the christian 
faith, When human salvation was referred to 
the arbitrary and irrespective decrees of God, 
the second person of the trinity was easily 
conceived to be degraded from the rank of a 
primary agent in the work of redemption to 
that of a mere instrument in the execution 
of a preordained arrangement. Those who 
embraced this doctrine were accordingly dis- 
posed by it to attach less importance to the 
agency of the Son of God; and the transition 
was natural from a degraded opinion of his 
agency to a degraded estimate of his nature and 
character. 
. This account of the tendency of the calvi- 
nistic doctrine is not a mere speculation, but is 
strongly confirmed by the facts of history. It is 
known that this tendency was perceived even 
in the time of Calvin, who* was accordingly 
charged with maintaining opinions derogatory 
K2 


* Calvin was obliged to plead his cause at Berne against a 
charge of arianism. Mackenzie’s Life of Calvin, p. 43. Lond. 
1809. His opinions were attacked by Lutheran writers, as of 
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to the dignity of the Son of God. Its actual 
operation was manifest at Geneva itself about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, D’Alem- 
bert * having declared, that in his time perfect 
socinianism was the religion of the greater 
number of the pastors. In Great Britain it was 
also conspicuous about the same time. A seces- 
sion was in Scotland made from the national 
church in the year 1736, on the alleged prin- 
ciple, that the church had t¢ itself declined from 
its original doctrine, contained in the confession 
of Westminster, and that it had become neces- 
sary to separate from it in recurring to its 
genuine tenets. Among the English presby- 
terians the trinitarian doctrine was so generally 
abandoned in the year 1773, that only fifty out 
of two thousand ministers expressed an anxiety, 
that the existing restriction in regard to the 
trinitarian doctrine should be retained. Among 
the presbyterians of Ireland the socinian doctrine 
has found little favour, as we have been informed 


a unitarian tendency. Albertus Grawerus de novo ac horrendo 
errore circa doctrinam de satisfactione Christi pro peccatis hu- 
mani generis, p. 8, 9. Jenze 1621. and Locorum wa nomial 
Johannis Gherhardi, tom. 3. p. 290. 

* D’Alembert’s Miscell. Pieces, p. 71. Lond. 1764. 

+ It is stated in the history of Methodism, under the year 1751, 
that ‘‘ one great design in sending preachers thither, is to make a 
stand against the overflowing of arianism and socinianism in that 
kingdom.” Miles’s Chron. Hist. of the People called Methodists, 
p- 57. Methodism, it is however remarked, had not prospered 
much in that country. The history ends with the year 1799. 
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by doctor Bruce himself, who* has stated, that 
not more than one or two ministers and about 
a dozen of the laity are of this persuasion. The 
arian doctrine has however been more success- 
ful, having been early in the eighteenth century 
introduced from Scotland into the presbytery 
of Antrim, in which it has continued to be 
professed. Doctor Bruce hast recently asserted, 
that this doctrine has long prevailed in the 
synod of Munster, and is making an extensive,, 
though silent progress, through that of the 
northern province. The statement of doctor 
Bruce is indeed probably correct in regard to 
the southern synod, but in respect to that of 
Ulster it must be ascribed to the partiality, with 
which all men are disposed to regard their own 
opinions ; the synod of Ulster is said to have 
contradicted it by a formal resolution, and had 
already given a practical refutation, by electing 
for the academical institution of Belfast a pro- 
fessor of divinity acknowledged to hold opinions 
strictly trinitarian. 

As doctor Bruce has manifested an anxiety 
to separate his doctrine from that of the uni- 
tarians, it may be useful to state in how many 
important particulars they agree, that it may 
be more distinctly seen, what that system of 
religious opinions is, which he has proposed to 
substitute, not merely for the calvinistical tenets 


_ ™ See a Letter written by doctor Bruce in the year 1813, as 
quoted by archbishop Magee, Disc. and Illustr. etc.vol. 2. 
part 2,p. 338,339. ~ 


{t Epistle Dedicatory, prefixed to his Sermons, 
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of a portion of his presbyterian brethren, but 
also for the moderate articles of the established 
church. | 
Doctor Bruce has in his system admitted 
the preexistence and the intercession of Jesus 
Christ, acknowledging him to be a being far 
superior to man, to have existed in glory with 
God before the creation of the world, and to 
have been rewarded for his obedience with the 
office of interceding with him in behalf of men, 
and with the power of bestowing salvation on 
them according to his pleasure: but he has 
denied that this being is divine, and that our 
prayers should be addressed to him; and the 
Holy Spirit he has pronounced to belong to a 
yet inferior class of existence. In these opi- 
nions concerning Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Spirit he differs indeed from the unitarians, for 
these hold that the former was a mere man, 
and deny the distinct personality of the latter. 
In regard to our nature however he agrees with 
them, for he denies that it has experienced any 
degeneracy, and, with the doctrine of our cor- 
ruption, he rejects also, like them, that of an 
atonement effected directly by the death of 
Christ, regarding this event only as a part of 
the obedience, for which he was constituted the 
lord of the christian church. He also agrees 
with them in attributing no present influences 
to the Holy Spirit. Though he has admitted, 
that this being was employed in forwarding the 
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work of salvation after the departure of Christ, 
yet this agency seems to have been in his 
opinion limited to the period, in which extra- 
ordinary powers were exercised for the early 
propagation of the knowledge of christianity, 
since he has not, in any of these sermons, 
spoken of any salutary influence, which chris- 
tians might now expect to receive from the 
Holy Spirit for the support and invigoration of 
their piety. In regard to the deeply interesting 
question of future punishment, he differs from 
the followers of Priestley, in preferring tempo- 
rary punishment to purgatorial discipline, one 
arbitrary supposition to another. 

If we more briefly compare this arian scheme 
of religion with that of the unitarians, we 
perceive that the former possesses only these 
advantages, that it gives us an intercessor in- 
deed, but without any proper atonement, and 
acknowledges the existence of the Holy Spirit, 
while it rejects the belief of his sanctifying 
influences; that while the unitarians agree with 
the church of Rome in maintaining the doc- 
trine of a purgatory, the arians combine with a 
long period of actual suffering the infidel’s hope 
of annihilation ; and that both agree in regard- 
ing man as still naturally capable of observing 
the commandments of God, and eapny his 
own acceptance. 

The distinctions of the two systems seem to 
admit an easy solution, if they be considered as 
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departing to different distances from the same 
common original of calvinistic christianity. The 
arian and the unitarian, alike offended at the 
tenet of arbitrary and irrespective decrees, go 
together into the contrary extreme of the suffi- 
ciency of man, and consequently concur in re- 
jecting the belief, both of the atonement effected 
by the death of Jesus Christ, and of the influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit in assisting the feebleness 
of the moral power of our nature. The arian 
however, rejecting only the atonement of Jesus 
Christ, and retaining the belief of his interces- 
sion, preserves still some imperfect scheme of 
human redemption; but the unitarian, aban- 
doning wholly the hope which is in Jesus, is 
driven to seek a succedaneum in the doctrine 
of philosophical necessity, reducing man to 
the class of a moral machine, and converting 
the future punishment denounced against the 
wicked into purgatorial discipline. The succe- 
daneum is indeed analogous to the original 
doctrine, for it only substitutes a necessity of 
moral mechanism in the place of a necessity 
created by a divine decree, whereas a doctrine 
of intercession supposes the existence of human 
liberty, without which there can be no responsi- 
bility, and consequently no proper punishment. 
The purgatorial discipline of the unitarian was 
a consequence of the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, since there could be no guilt merit- 
ing punishment, where there was no freedom . 
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of action. The notion of the final extinction of 
the wicked after a long period of suffering, may 
have been adopted in some undefined feeling of 
the imperfection of a system, which promised 
no divine assistance, and provided no specific 
atonement. 

The system of the unitarian has, it must be 
confessed, the merit of superior consistency 
and completeness. It is obvious however that, 
while it avoids an acknowledgment of inward 
influences communicated by the Holy Spirit to 
the minds of men, these have been conceived to 
be so entirely subjected to the outward action 
of motives and circumstances, that they are de- 
prived of all self-direction. Strange, that the 
unitarian, in asserting the sufficiency of human 
reason, should be driven to degrade his nature 
to mere mechanism, and in narrowing his ad- 
mission of revealed doctrine should adopt the 
purgatory of superstition ! 

If we now consider more particularly what 
is that form of christianity, which has been 
advocated by doctor Bruce, we find in heaven 
two created beings, as the agents of our re- 
demption, one of them, the Holy Spirit, inferior 
to the other, and employed but for a temporary 
occasion, which is now long past: on the earth 
we are taught, contrary to all experience, and 
mdeed to the acknowledgment of doctor Bruce 
himself, to regard man as naturally adequate to 
the discharge of his duties ; we are not encou- 
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raged to believe, that any spiritual assistance 
shall be vouchsafed to him, as indeed it cannot — 
be necessary, if his moral strength be unim- 
paired, and sufficient for his support; and we 
are directed to regard the death of Jesus Christ, 
as an event but indirectly and contingently con- 
nected with our salvation, being instrumental 
to it only as a part of the obedience of Christ, 
and not at all essential to the general plan of 
our redemption. With the existence and func- 
tions of the Holy Spirit we have now, according 
to this doctrine, no concern ; and, being suffi- 
cient of ourselves for our moral direction, we 
should look to Jesus Christ only for his inter- 
cession on account of those offences, which it is 
acknowledged that all, notwithstanding their 
natural sufficiency, do occasionally commit. If 
however any persons, conscious. of the manifold 
and deep-seated infirmity of their nature, should 
doubt, whether such a doctrine presents a 
satisfactory view of their future prospects, some 
consolation is provided in the conjecture, that, 
when the more grievously wicked shall have 
been sufficiently punished, the mercy of God 
may perhaps be interposed for their annihila- 
tion. 

Though doctor Bruce has represented that 
his doctrine is making an extensive progress 
among his presbyterian brethren of Ulster, 
there is good reason for believing, that a re- 
action is at this time operating, which disposes 
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them rather to recur to the original tenets of 
their church. The presbyterians in truth par- 
ticipate in that general increase of attention to 
religious concerns, which happily characterises 
the present period, and under its influence, 
those who have adhered to the ancient confes- 
sion of faith, cannot. be inclined to embrace a 
more lax system of doctrines, and many of 
those who have departed from it may be be- 
lieved to feel some distrust of the soundness of 
their present opinions. But when it is consi- 
dered, that their church has manifested by its 
past changes the prevailing tendency of its 
primitive doctrines to degenerate into those 
very systems of arianism and unitarianism, 
from which it seems to be now tending 
to recover itself, it may well be questioned, 
whether any permanent advantage could be 
gained to the cause of religion by the reesta- 
blishment of its ancient principles. The same 
causes would, it might be expected, produce 
again the same efiects. The severity of cal- 
vinistic o@pinions would again alienate those 
of their number, who should dare to reason 
on their religion, and many such must be found 
in a body so composed ; arianism and unita- 
rianism would again be embraced, as excluding 
mysteries generally from religion, but especi- 
ally the great mystery of a doctrine of re- 
demption founded on the assumed corruption 
of our nature; and thus the opinions of the 
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presbyterian church would of necessity vibrate 
between the two extremes of religious opinion, 
according as the rigour of calvinism should tend 
to generate among them rationalising forms of 
christianity, or the reaction of the” religious 
feeling of the public should send them back to 
their original profession. 

The grand doctrines of our religion are those 
of the corruption of our nature, of the atone- 
ment made for sinners by the death of Jesus 
Christ, and of the sanctification bestowed “upon 
them by the influences of the Holy Spirit for 
rendering them fit objects of salvation. The 
first indeed is the basis of the*two others, for 
whoever is thoroughly persuaded that his nature 
is corrupt, will be disposed to embrace with 
gratitude the forgiveness offered in the doctrine 
of the atonement, and will earnestly look for 
that sanctifying influence, which may support 
him in the future performance of his duties. 
He, on the contrary, who begins with per- 
suading himself, that his moral powers are na- 
turally adequate to the discharge of every duty, 
which God requires of him, will see no reason 
for attaching importance to the other doctrines: 
a simple intercession, with some vague and 
undefined notion of redemption, he may indeed 
think requisite for procuring the pardon of the 
occasional offences of men, or even without an 
intercession he may suppose that a sufficient 
reliance may be placed on the divine mercy ; 


N 
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but the doctrine of sanctification, to be effected 
by the influences of the Holy Spirit, he will 
wholly discard, as not necessary to the undimi- 
nished rectitude of his nature, and inconsistent 
with its dignity. . 

Two different classes of protestant sectaries, 
who admit the first of these doctrines, are but 
too apt to attach to one of the others an im- 
portance so paramount, that the remaining one 
is neglected, though not formally renounced ; 
and the consideration of this their common 
error may be useful, in showing how effectually 
religious opinions would be moderated, if men 
were sufficiently careful to maintain the whole 
doctrine of the gospel, and would not suffer 
their attention to be engrossed by one favourite 
principle. 

Though Wesley, the founder of the me- 
thodists, in the beginning of his course gave 
much attention to the doctrine of Justification, 
or of the atonement of Christ, and even in the 
latter part of it shrunk from the use of * the 


* «Mr. Wesley taught that a believer might, though he need 
not, fall from grace: he never used the term sinless perfection ; 
but he exhorted believers to love God with all their heart, which 
he termed christian perfection.” Chron. Hist. of Methodists, p. 
59. “ Task, says Mr. Wesley (at a conference held in the year 
1770) once for all, shall we defend this perfection, or give it up? 
You all agree to defend it, meaning thereby, as we did from the 
beginning, salvation from all sin, by the love of God and our 
neighbour filling the heart.” Ibid, p- 100. The progressive 
change is marked in the same narrative. ‘ Dowe preach as we 
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words sinless perfection, as descriptive of a state 
of moral improvement attainable by man in his 
present existence, yet he gradually inclined 

ore and more to that of sanctification, as 
implying the actual attainment of practical 
holiness, and* even professed to regard the 
atonement of Christ, as at length necessary 
only for procuring pardon of erroneous opinion 
occasioning erroneous practice, the true be- 
liever becoming in process of time incapable of 
committing any more grievous offences. The 
followers of Wesley t have been even less cau- 
tious than their leader, and have confidently 
proclaimed, that they were assured of having 


did at first? Have we not changed our doctrines? A. 1. At 
first we preached almost wholly to unbelievers. To those there- 
fore we spake almost continually of remission of sins through the 
death of Christ, and the nature of faith in his blood. Andso we 
do still, among those who need to be taught the first elements of 
the gospel of Christ. 2. But those, in whom the foundation is 
already laid,-we exhort to go on to perfection : which we didnot 
see so clearly at first, although we occasionally spoke of it from 
the beginning.— Ibid. p. 31... The change occurred particularly 
in the year 1760. “In this year a great revival of religion took 
place among the Methodists. Many persons, men and women, 
professed to be cleansed from all unrighteousness, and made per- 
fect in love ina moment, often while hearing the word, but more 
frequently while at prayer, or while others were praying for them. 
Mr. Wesley thus speaks of it. Here began that glorious work of 
sanctification.”---p. 64. 


* Wesley's Sermon on Salvation by Faith, quoted by Dr. Hales 
in Methodism Inspected, part 2. p. 50, 51, 60---62. Dubl. 1805. 


+ Grimshaw’s Letter to Wesley, Ibid. p. 49. 
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received that sanctifying influences which be- 
stowed upon them entire holiness. ~~. 

The pretension of christian perfecti@n, ad- 
vanced by Wesley and his followers, may be 
cited as one among numerous instances of thé 
tendency of extreme opinions to meet at the 
same point. The sect appears to have re- 
ceived its existence from a religious reaction, 
excited by a philosophising tendency among 
the clergy of the established church, which 
had caused the peculiar doctrines of our reli- 
gion to fall into neglect ; and much good has 
certainly been effected by it in recalling the 
attention of the established clergy to those 
doctrines, and causing them to cease to be mere 
moralists in their exhortations, and, as bishop 
Horsley emphatically, though coarsely, said, 
“the apes of Epicurus.’? But while the 
methodists thus happily brought back the esta- 
blished clergy to doctrinal exhortation, they 
have themselves embraced a doctrine prac- 
tically coincident with that very notion of 
human merit, which was the main subject of 
controversy in our separation from the church 
of Rome. The church of Rome held that all 
men might perform acts meritorious in the 
sight of God, and that persons of extraordinary 
‘piety might even attain toa merit of supero- 
gation, or exceeding that. which was necessary 
for procuring their own salvation, and conse- 
quently allowing a surplus to the disposal of 
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the church fer effecting the salvation of others, 
who were’ not so well provided. The metho- 
dists Awave not indeed proceded so far, as to 
7 that any man could do more than was 
required ; but they have taught that men might 
in this life attain to a perfection, at least ex- 
cluding all voluntary and wilful sin, and con- 
sequently needing little, if at all, the atonement 
which Christ had made for the sins of the world. 
The vain notion of human merit was thus in 
effect, though not in name, introduced again 
by those, who had found the established church 
not sufficiently spiritual, and in the excess of a 


_yreforming spirit men were brought round 


almost to the point, from which the Reforma- 
tion had originally departed. 

A secession was early made from Wesley” 
and his followers by Whitfield, who embraced 
in allits rigour the doctrine of Calvin, and 
became the founder of the sect of calvi- 
nistic methodists. Among these indeed we 
find no tendency towards the notion of human 
merit disguised under a doctrine of christian 
perfection, for this doctrine was, on the con- 
trary, condemned by them as monstrous. These 
methodists, referring the whole work of human 
salvation to the arbitrary determination of the 
Father, could not feel the same necessity of 
striving for the attainment of holiness, because 
according to their view salvation did not in 
any respect depend upon themselves. Jesus 
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Christ they acknowledged as the agent of that 
redemption, which the good pleasure of God 
designed for: those, whom he had _ arbitrarily 
chosen ; but to the Holy Spirit no part of 
their system of religion directed their attention, 
since whatever holiness they should possess 
would be communicated to them in virtue of 
that same decree, by which they had been 
selected for everlasting happiness. It is not 
intended by these observations to insinuate, 
that calvinistic methodists are antinomians, 
or professedly regardless of moral righteous- 
ness ; but only that their doctrine draws them 
away from the doctrine of sanctification through 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, by fixing 
their attention on the decree of God. This ten- 
dency is indeed sufficiently manifested by the 
extreme tenet of antinomianism, which is * the 
corruption of the calvinistic doctrine, and even 
by the phrase, so familiar with the sect, that 
they should not patch with their own the righ- 
teousness of God. 

It has been shown that the original metho- 
dists, in their partial preference of the doctrine 


* How strong is the disposition to this corruption is attested 
by the most unquestionable evidence, that of the late Rev, 
Thomas Scott, who has declared his certain knowledge, that 
religion, by which he must be understood to mean religion 
agreeable to his own conception of it, was in many places 
wofully verging to anti-nomianism. See his Life, ch. 8. Lond. 
1822. 
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of sanctification tended towards the romish 
doctrine of human merit. It may now be 
remarked that the calvinistic methodists obeyed 
the same law of the convergence of extreme 
opinions, in tending, by their partiality for 
the doctrine of justification, towards another 
principle of the same church, which disbur- 
dens the individual of much of the care of 
his own salvation. ‘The roman catholic relies 
with confidence on the care and the perform- 
ances of his priest; the calvinist on that 
decree of God, of which he persuades him- 
self that he isa favoured object : they agree 
in trusting mainly to an agency distinct from 
their own anxious endeavours to fulfil the divine © 
commands. | 

The one sect of methodists were thus, by 
their calvinistic doctrines of election, as much 
alienated from the doctrine of the sanctifying 
influences. of the Spirit, as the others were, 
by their doctrine of perfection, diverted from 
depending on the atonement of Jesus Christ. 
Each sect attached itself to one of the two 
doctrines of justification and sanctification, 
neglecting the other ; and each was hurried 
into an extravagance by the want of the con- 
trolling influence of that doctrine, which was 
neglected. If the follower of Wesley had 
duly felt the necessity of that salvation, which 
was procured by the death of Christ, he would 
not have indulged himself in visions of christian 
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perfection. If the disciple of Whitfield had 
sufficiently considered the necessity of personal 
holiness, he would have scrupled to embrace 
the doctrine of an arbitrary election, which 
tends to separate the atonement of Christ 
from the moral conduct of christians. The 
doctrine of the established church, retaining 
all the tenets, which have been represented 
as peculiarly characterising the christian faith, 
is guarded against all the errors, into which 
sectarians have been seduced by their 
neglect of some one of the three principles. 
Maintaining the principle of the corruption of 
our nature, it is secured against the self-suf- 
“ficiency of the arians and the socinians, which 
degrades the character of Jesus Christ, and 
rejects the operation of the Holy Spirit. Main- 
taining, with the divine dignity of Christ, the 
indispensable and universal importance of the 
redemption, which has been effected by the 
humiliation and suffering of such a being, it 
is also secured against the enthusiasm, which 
has filled Wesley and his followers with the 
vain notion of religious perfection. Maintain- 
ing the necessity of personal holiness as an 
indispensable condition, and not merely a con- 
sequence of election, it is equally secured against 
the error of the calvinistic methodists, which 
refers the whole work of salvation to a-decree 
of God, not depending on any condition of 
obedience, and therefore not directing men 
-L2 
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to seek the assistance of the Holy Spirit. This 
threefold doctrine is consistent with the ex- 
perience, the reason, and the moral feeling of 
mankind. It is consistent with human expe- 
rience in excluding, on the one part, the notion 
of the unimpaired purity of our nature, and on 
the other, that of its religious perfectibility ; 
and with our reason and moral feeling in ex- 
cluding the notion of arbitrary decrees, which 
represents God as the author of sin, and dis- 
tributes everlasting happiness and misery with- 
out any reference to innocence or guilt. It 
provides relief for the sinfulness of man by the 
atonement of Christ, and it vindicates the 
holiness of God by affording to man the sanc- 
tification of the Spirit. The ardour of a sec- 
tarian disposition finds in it no gratification, 
because it flatters neither the pride of philoso- 
phy, nor the enthusiasm of religion. All is 
equable and harmonious, and its influence is 
orderly and tranquil, producing its beneficial 
effects without agitation and without disturb- 
ance, like the great movements of material 
nature, which are imperceptible to our senses, 
but discover themselves to our reason in all the 
varied glories of the universe. 
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ON THE 


ATHANASIAN CREED. 


Tur creed commonly distinguished by the 
name of Athanasius, appears to demand a 
separate consideration. The historian of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire has 
spoken of it with scorn, as a monument 
of human folly : doctor Bruce has proceeded 
so far as to say, that it is a curious string of 
palpable contradictions : protestant dissenters 
frequently allege it as constituting a grand im- 
pediment to their union with the established 
church: and many members even of our own 
church regard it with alienation, as a form of 
doctrine not consonant to their feelings, and 
embarrassing to their religious profession. This 
is nota state, in which a solemn declaration 
of the faith of a church should be suffered to 
remain. It ought to be seen, whether this 
creed may be satisfactorily vindicated from the 
sneers of the infidel ; it ought to be tried, whe- 
ther a fair statement would recommend it 
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to the acceptance of our protestant brethren ; 
and, above all, the members of the established 
church itself should be enabled to judge, whe- 
ther the declarations, in which they are re-— 
quired to concur, are indeed uncharitable and 
contradictory, or a temperate and even guarded 
exposition of the doctrines of revelation. 
Bishop Horseley, in his controversy with 
doctor Priestley, has * said, ‘‘ I believe, Sir, 
that few have thought so much upon these 
subjects, as you and I have done, who have 
not at first wavered.’’ Sheltered by so high 
an authority, the author of this treatise may 
not be afraid to avow, that his opinion concern- 
ing the character and importance of the atha- 
nasian creed has wavered, and that in the 
earlier part of his life he thought, with arch- 
bishop Tillotson, that it might be wished that 
the church were well rid of it. In the progress 
of life he has learned to regard it with different 
sentiments, because he has learned to give 
some of its most remarkable expressions a dif- 
ferent construction ; but he conceives that he 
has been, by that original alienation, enabled 
to form his present judgment on the subject, 
as it served to disengage him from the subtleties, 
by which his opinion of the creed had been 


embarrassed. 
By Luther this creed has t been happily 


® Bishop Horseley’s Tracts, p. $315. + Luther de Trib. 
Symbolis, Oper. tom. 7. p. 138. 
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described as the bulwark of the apostle’s creed. 
The latter appeared to this reformer to com- 
prehend all that was necessary for the belief 
of a christian, but to require the protection 
of the former, when it was assailed by the mis- 
construction of heresy. Calvin, though his 
opinions concerning the Persons of the Trinity 
were sufficiently orthodox, appears to * have 
condemned the use of the word itself, as 
unscriptural and unauthorised ; nor does his 
famous Institution of the Christian Religion 
contain a reference to any of the three esta- 
blished confessions of faith. His dislike of 
the term was plainly consistent with his pecu- 
liar notion of arbitrary decrees, which referred 
the whole plan of human redemption to the un- 
conditional determination of the Father, and 
consequently left for the other divine Persons 
only an instrumental agency. Cherishing a 
doctrine, which so eminently exalted the 
supremacy of the Father, he must have looked 
with alienation on a term, which combined 
the three Persons in one common godhead. 
Luther, on the other hand, contending with 
the church of Rome mainly on the question 
of human merit, was not influenced by any 
prepossession, which could affect his concep- 
tion of the divine nature, and therefore saw 


* See the passages quoted in Sandii Nucl. Histor. Eccles. 
p- 425, Colonize 1676. 
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in the creed, by which the doctrine of the 
divine nature was most particularly detailed, 
only the protection which it afforded to a more 
general exposition of his faith. 

The historian of the roman empire * has in- 
dulged some feeling of triumph in remarking, 
‘what had been long known to every scholar, 
and is indeed admitted in the rubric of our 
liturgy, that the creed denominated from 
Athanasius was not really his work. This is 
however of no importance, since the merit of 
a creed, not claiming the authority of reve- 
lation, must be determined, not by any consi- 
deration of its author, but by comparing its 
tenets with the doctrines of revealed truth. It 
is acknowledged also that the creed designated 
by the name of the apostles, was not really 
composed by them, but was gradually framed 
int a long period of years, and merits its 
appellation only as it is conceived to express 
the doctrine taught by the apostles. The 
athanasian creed may in the like manner be 
understood to have received its appellation, as 
containing a system of doctrine considered as 
corresponding to the opinions maintained by 
Athanasius in his great contest with Arius. 
We have indeed historical evidence, to prove 


* Decline and Fall etc. vol. 3. p. 464. Dubl. 1789. 

+ This creed, according to Vossius, was not completely sete 
tled before the year 400. De Tribus Symbolis, p.29. Amst. 
1642. 


ne 
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that the name was actually acquired in this 
manner, without any intention of imposing the 
creed on christians as the work of Athanasius. 
In * almost all the ancient copies, and especi- 
ally in those of greater antiquity, it is entitled 
Fides Catholica, or Fides Athanasii, in not one 
Symbolum Athanasii, as it should have been 
denominated, if the intention had been, that it 
should be received as truly the creed of that 
distinguished bishop. 

Some of the t ancient commentators indeed 
seem very early to have fallen into the error, 
that this creed was truly the work of Atha- 
nasius, and perhaps by this very error were 
led to take the trouble of composing their 
comments. The most antient now extant, 
that of Venantius Fortunatus, which is referred 


to the year 570, entitles the creed Fides Catho- 


lica ; but Hinemar’s, which is referred to the 
year 852, and was therefore nearly three centu- 
ries later, denominates it Symbolum Athanasii. 
After Hincmar we have two commentators, 
one referred to the year 1033, the other to 
the year 1110; of whom the former has 
adopted the appellation Fides Catholica Sancti 
Athanasii Episcopi, the latter simply Fides 
Catholica. In the year 1120 Peter Abelard 
denominated the creed Symbolum Athanasii, 


which appellation was from that time conti- 


* Waterland’s Crit. Hist. of the Athanasian Creed, p. 121— 
123. Cambr, 1728. + Ibid. p. 88, 89. 
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nued, except that in the year 1215 it was again 
designated by its original title. 

The* first modern, who critically enquired 
into the origin of the creed, was Vossius, who 
in the year 1642 ascertained that it was not the 
work of Athanasius, and that it had not been 
composed in the greek, but in the latin lan- 
guage. The opinions ef the learned however 
concerning its true author remained unsettled, 
nor did that opinion, which ascribed it to 
Vigilius, bishop of Tapsus in Africa, and has 
chiefly prevailed, attract attention until the 
year 1675, when it was maintained by Pascha- 
sius Quesnel. Doctor Waterland + has since, 
with much greater probability, traced it to 
Hilary bishop of Arles in France, and has 
concluded that it was composed about the year 
4:30. 

Whether we believe that this creed was the 
work of Vigilius, or of Hilary, it was in either 
case a production of the fifth century, as those 
who ascribe it to the african bishop, refer it to 
the year 484. This was a time, which, though 
not to be ranked with the apostolic age for 
ecclesiastical authority, was yet in western 
Europe antecedent to the grosser abuses of our 
religion, and its doctrines were there main- 
tained in considerable purity. ‘‘'Thet man of 
sin’? had not yet been “revealed,” for that 


® Waterland, p. 24, 25. + Ibid. ch.7. $2. Epist. to the 
Thess. ch. 2. ve 3 etc. 
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which Jetted, namely the roman power, had not 
yet been “taken out of the way.”” The empire 
of Rome was indeed suppressed in the* year 
476, when the city was taken by Odoacer, the 
chief of a confederate band of barbarians; but 
the government of this prince, and the gothic 
kingdom, which succeeded seventeen years 
afterwards, constituted only at sequel of the 
roman dominion, and Machiavel has dated 
the commencement of the papal greatness from 
the rise of the power of the Lombards, or the 
year 569, when the division of Italy between 
that people and the Greeks first afforded an 
opportunity for the management of a balanced 
policy. A creed, which may be traced back to 


* Orin the year 479, as Gibbon seems disposed to conclude. 
Decline and Fall etc. vol. 3. p. 498, note. 

+ Odoacer did not even assume the title or ornaments of roy- 
alty, but propesed to administer the government in the name of 
the eastern emperor, then acknowledged also in the west. The- 
odoric, the founder of the gothic kingdom of Italy, had in early 
youth been delivered by his father as a hostage to the eastern 
emperor, had remained at his court thirteen years, and was then 
encouraged, or permitted, to lead his countrymen into Italy, as 
the ally of the empire. By both the polity and usages of Rome 
were as much as possible preserved, a king of a different nation 
of the Goths having previously discovered, during their tempo- 
rary possession of Italy, that his countrymen were too little civi- 
lised to be capable of constituting a gothic polity. But the most 
important circumstance was, that the government both of Odo- 
acer and of the gothic kings comprehended the whole of Italy, 
_ and therefore left no room for the policyof the popes. Lect. on 
the Philosophy of Modern Hist. vol. 1. p. 279---285. Dubl. 1816. 
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an antiquity so respectable, is at least entitled 
to a serious consideration. 

In another view also the antiquity of this 
creed is of great importance, for it authorises 
us to lay aside the metaphysical subtlety of the 
intervening ages, and to form our opinion of it 
simply from an examination of its own expres- 
sions. The period of scholastic refinement was 
long subsequent to the fifth century, Johannes 
Scotus Erigena, the true founder of the scho- 
lastic theology, having lived in the ninth, and 
the system having been completed by Abeillard 
so late as the twelfth. However therefore the 
speculations of the schoolmen may have been 
exercised in discussing the articles of this creed, 
we may consider them as irrelevant to its true 
interpretation. The athanasian creed shall 
therefore be here examined independently of 
any scholastic notion of the doctrine of the 
trinity. 

It may be remarked that the latin original of 
the creed affords a strong presumption in favour 
of its simplicity, for the passion of disputation 
was characteristic of the Greeks and orientals, 
not of the people of the more western coun- 
tries, and a creed framed among the latter, in 
an early period, must have been composed, not 
in a spirit of vain refinement, but because 
some crisis had occurred, which appeared to 
demand an exposition of the doctrine of the 
church. The passion of disputation, which was 
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indigenous among the orientals and Greeks, 
was indeed at. length introduced among the 
Latins in the formation of the scholastic 
theology ; but the only theological discussion, 
which had in the fifth century arisen in the 
west, was that maintained between Augustin 
and Pelagius, concerning the moral sufficiency 
of man and the divine decrees, and with this 
the athanasian creed had no concern, though 
it belonged to the same age, to which the creed 
has been referred. Greece and the east were 
the native soils of theological dissension, which, 
in passing to the western countries of Europe, 
would naturally lose much of its asperity, and 
would less disqualify the minds of men for 
forming a temperate determination. Even the 
predestinarian doctrine of Augustin has been 
with probability traced to a mitigated influence 
of his manichean philosophy, which belonged 
to the east. The pelagian doctrine of the suffi- 
ciency of man, which was of a western origin, 
was perhaps the result rather of a decay of the 
influence of christianity, than of speculative 
refinement. 

Whether the athanasian creed be believed to 
have been composed by Vigilius in Africa, or, 
as is much more probable, by Hilary in France, 
a crisis demanding such an exposition of the 
faith may be easily discovered even in the 
elementary constitution of the political system 
of the west, though more plainly, if it be 
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ascribed to Hilary. The mutual opposition of 
_ the arians and the athanasians was a primary 
principle in the political arrangements of mo- 
dern Europe, and the promulgation of this very 
creed appears to have been the stand, which 
the latter made against the inroads of the 
former, and thus to have served to maintain 
the orthodox party for that connection, which 
was subsequently formed between France and 
Rome by Clovis, and was afterwards perfected | 
by Pepin and Charlemagne. 

The controversy of arianism, which chiefly 
gave occasion to the creed, arose from the 
disputatious refinement of oriental metaphysi- 
cians, and the question had accordingly been 
decided by a general council, held at Nice in 
Bithynia in the year 825. From the east the 
doctrine of Arius appears to have been propa- 
gated into the west, not by the educated and 
disputatious, but by the rude nations of the 
north, which had received it from Constanti- 
nople, where * it had prevailed long enough to 
spread itself among the neighbouring tribes of 
barbarians. 

The last day of the year 406 was the epoch 
of the irruptions made by the barbarous nations 


* Arius was protected by Constantine, and his doctrine was 
embraced by Constantius, the son and successor of the first 
christian emperor. Arianism was soon afterwards again encou- 
raged by the emperor Valens. Lect. on the Phil. of Mod. Hist. 
vol. 1. p. 379. note (1). 
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of Germany into Gaul. This first invasion was 
effected by a mixed multitude of the Suevi, the 
Vandals, the Alani, and the Burgundians, of 
whom all except the Burgundians passed for- 
ward into Spain. In the year 412 the Goths, 
who had unsuccessfully attempted the conquest 
of Italy, abandoned that country for Gaul, and 
settled themselves in the southern provinces ; 
and in the year following the main body of the 
Burgundians crossed the Rhine, to join their 
countrymen in the eastern district. A kingdom 
was established in the year 419 by the Goths in 
their part of Gaul, Toulouse being constituted 
the seat of their government. The Vandals 
passed from Spain into Africa in the year 429, 
invited by the imperial governor of the roman 
province, who had been through an intrigue of 
the court driven by his fears into rebellion. All 
these tribes were of the arian faith. 

It appears from this detail, that the southern 
and eastern provinces of France had been oc- 
cupied by arian nations about seventeen years, 
and that a kingdom had been established in 
the former by one of them about eleven years, 
before that in which Hilary is supposed to have 
published in these provinces his protest against 
' their heresy in the athanasian creed. It was 
natural that an eminent bishop of the roman 
church, when he found himself surrounded by 
rude tribes, professing a form of religion, which 
he must have deemed heretical, should raise his 
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voice against the perversion of religious truth, 
and by astrong exposition of thet which he 
cherished as the genuine faith, endeavour to 
support the cause of his church against the 
barbarians. If Vigilius be supposed, with 
many writers, to have composed the creed in 
Africa in the year 484, it would have followed 
the arrival of the arian Vandals at an interval 
of fifty years. This supposition is however 
so much less probable than the former, that it 
is scarcely worthy of consideration. The re- 
markable correspondence indeed of the his- 
torical circumstances, which appear to have 
been connected with the former, adds considera- 
bly to the probability of the opinion, which 
ascribes it to Hilary, and regards it as originally 
published in France. 

Fortunately * for the interests both of policy 
and of religion, the providence of God sent 
one of the northern nations into Gaul, not 
previously converted to christianity, and there- 
fore not tinctured by the arian doctrine of the 
east. The Franks, being proselyted by the 
clergy of Gaul after their invasion, received 
from them the tenets of the general church, 
and thus formed on a basis of orthodoxy the 
foundation of the ecclesiastical system of the . 
country from them named France, the parent- 
government of modern Europe, and began, 


Lect. on the Phil. of Mod. Hist. vol. 1. p. $46 etc. 
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under their prince Clovis that connection with 
the see of Rome, which, as it was afterwards 
perfected by Pepin and by Charlemagne, be- 
came the primordial combination of the euro- 
pean system. As however the invasion of 
the Franks did not occur until the year 486, 
it seems to have been necessary, that some 
vigorous exertion should previously have been 
made for the support of orthodoxy in the 
southern provinces, where it might otherwise 
have perished in the long interval of seventy- 
three years, intervening between the last arrival 
_of the arian tribes and that of the pagan Franks. 
The interposition of Hilary seems then to 
have preserved the faith of the church for the 
arrival of its future allies the Franks, and 
thus to have made preparation for all the 
future arrangements of Europe, both ecclesias- 
tical and civil. To the immediate aggrandise- 
ment of that nation it appears to have been 
instrumental, by maintaining in the southern 
provinces an auxiliary strength, which after- 
wards enabled the frankish princes to reduce 
under their own authority the entire territory. 

The creed, which appears to have been 
framed in such circumstances, has been cen- 
sured as speculating with a metaphysical curi- 
osity of refinement on the nature of the divine 
being ; but no accusation can be less war- 
ranted. If the circumstances of its origin have 


been truly represented, whichsoever indeed 
M 
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of the two opinions concerning it should be 
adopted, such an accusation would suppose 
that a man of eminent talents had been foolish 
enough to prepare a metaphysical creed for 
encountering the errors of ignorant barbarians, 
who were arians only because they knew no 
other form of the christian faith. But the 
creed itself refutes the imputation. It is not 
metaphysical, for it makes no attempt to re- 
concile its tenets by any theory of the divine 
nature. It should rather be denominated 
dogmatical, in that theological sense of the 
word, by which it signifies an authoritative 
statement of doctrine. So far indeed is it 
from endeavouring to reconcile its doctrines, 
that it has been on that very account repre- 
sented as a mass of contradictions. Its tenets, 
whether true or false, are simply and nakedly 
propounded ; and for the exclusion of contrary 
heresies, to which it was at once opposed, they 
are even industriously contrasted. This direct 
contrast of the expressions, by which contrary 
heresies are excluded, produces an unpleasant 
effect by its abruptness ; but it does not follow, 
that the assertions so contrasted must be con- 
tradictory, for truth itself, when opposed to 
contrary errors, must necessarily present itself 
in contrary aspects. From these observations 
a judgment may now be formed of the unfair- 
ness of the sarcasm of Gibbon, who has * 


* Decline end Fall etc. vol. 3. p. 464. 
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described this as “the famous creed, which 
so clearly expounds the mysteries of the trinity 
and incarnation.” The athanasian creed states 
doctrines, but does not expound mysteries. 

But the grand objection urged against the 
athanasian creed, is that it has annexed denun- 
ciations of everlasting misery, as enforcements 
to the admission of a human exposition of the 
doctrines of our faith. Religious persons under 
this persuasion, not Jess than those of a con- 
trary character, feel a strong repugnance to 
declarations of so much severity ; and even 
those who adhere to all the tenets of the creed, 
are solicitous to explain away the rigour of 
the damnatory clauses. Bishop Tomline has 
“even gone so far as to declare, that he could 
not but conceive them to be both unnecessary 
and presumptuous ; a concession of which doc- 
tor Bruce has taken care to avail himself in 
his animadversions. 

Two different methods have been hitherto 
adopted for palliating the severity of the dam- 
natory clauses ; one of these was to restrain 
their application in regard to individuals dis- 
senting from the creed, the other to moderate 
it in regard to the articles of the creed itself. 

Both these methods were first adopted by 
commissioners appointed in the year 1689 to 
arrange a plan of comprehension for dissenters, 


M 2@ 
* Elements of Christian Theology, vol. 2. p. 222. 
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when * to the rubric relating to the athanasian 
creed it was proposed to add these words, ‘‘ and 
the condemning clauses are to be understood 
as relating only to those, who obstinately deny 
the substance of the christian faith.’ By the 
addition of these words the operation of the 
damnatory clauses would have been restrained 
as to persons, as it would have been limited to 
those, who should “ obstinately deny,” and 
as to the creed itself, as it would have been 
limited to ‘“ the substance of the christian 
faith.’ From the failure of this arrangement, 
those who wished to qualify the rigour of the 
damnatory clauses, have generally confined 
themselves to the former of the two methods, 
proposing what are named modest expositions, 
in which every palliating consideration is al- 
lowed its full influence for excepting individuals 


from their operation. Of this mode of qualifi- 
cation perhaps the best example may be found 


in a sermon of bishop Seed. 

Mr. Simeon of Cambridge t+ has, on the other 
hand, recurred to the other method, first by 
suggesting that all those parts of the creed, which 
follow the general exposition of the christian 
faith, may be considered as intended only for 
explanation of the general assertion ; and then 
‘by more confidently arguing, that they were 
not even intended as an explanation, but were 


* Waterland, Postscript to the Tref. + Hore Homi- 
“leti¢a, vol: 2: p. 212, 213. 
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in truth only a proof of that doctrine, and there- 
fore not properly apart of the creed at all. 
This proof, he contends, begins with the words, 
‘for there is one Person of the Father ;” and 
the inference from that proof with the words, 
‘* so that in all things as is aforesaid.” 

The opinion of * archdeacon Dodwell is dif. 
ferent from all these, so far as he has proposed 
to moderate the sense of the words ‘‘ perish 
everlastingly,’’ which he has interpreted to 
mean merely “the being for ever excluded from 
the only stated claim of promised mercy.’”’ In 
other respects t he would connect the damna- 
tory sentences only with the general doctrine of 
a trinity in unity. 

Let these qualifications avail as far as they 
may. ‘To the author of this treatise it appears, 
that a much more simple and more satisfactory 
account of the matter may be given, by showing 
‘that the creed, however paradoxical the asser- 
tion may at first be deemed, does not in reality 
contain any damnatory clause whatsoever, as 
connected with any human exposition of the 
faith of a christian. We haveindeed theauthority 
of tan evangelist for maintaining, that our 
Saviour himself has declared, that whoever 
doth not believe the doctrine preached by the 
apostles, shall be damned. The rigour of the 


* The Athan. Creed vindicated and explained in Three 
~ Charges, p. 6. Lond. 1819. + Ibid. p. 29, 30. _ { Mark, 
ch. 16. v. 16. 
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general declaration we may trust that a merci- 
ful God will temper, by making all fit allowan- 
ces for the peculiar circumstances of individual 
offenders, but the declaration itself we are 
bound to receive with reverence, as uttered by 
our Redeemer in the last solemn charge, which 
he addressed to his apostles, when he was return- 
ing to that glory, from which he had descended 
for our deliverance. The question now to be 
considered, is whether the athanasian creed 
has really done more, than to recognise this 
solemn declaration. 

The athanasian creed has stated, that ‘* with- 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly,’’ not 
who does not hold all its own articles, but who 
does not hold “ the catholic faith.” Now what 
is to be understood by the catholic faith ? To 
this question an answer is furnished by the ear- 
liest comment on the creed which is extant, 
composed by Venantius Fortunatus about the 
year 570. This commentator * has explained 
the catholic faith to be that right faith, which 
the church ought to hold. The catholic faith 
is therefore to be understood to signify in the 
creed the christian faith ; and the creed, in 
stating that, except a man believe faithfully the 
catholic faith, he cannot be saved, has stated no 
more than our Saviour had already declared to 


® Catholica universalis dicitur, id est recta, quam ecclesia 
universalis tenere debet. Waterland, p..297, 298. 
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his apostles. The language of the creed itself 
indeed establishes the same interpretation, for 
in another part of it ‘“‘ the christian verity’ is 
mentioned as equivalent to ‘‘ the catholic reli- 
gion,” agreeably to that parallelism of expres- 
sion, on which bishop Lowth has commented 
in regard to the Old Testament, and which 
bishop Jebb * has discovered also in the New. 

The creed in truth contains two distinct 
propositions, which have inadvertently been 
confounded into one; that the belief of the 
catholic, or christian faith, is necessary to sal- 
vation ; and that the exposition of the creed 
does justly represent that catholic or true faith. 
The distinctness of these two propositions is 
manifest in the introductory clauses of the 
creed. The first and second contain a solemn 
statement of the declaration of our Saviour 
concerning the necessity of a true, or catholic 
faith. In the third the creed proceeds to 
explain the particulars of this faith: ‘‘ and the 
catholic faith is this ---.’? Whether the alarm- 
ing denunciation contained in the first and 
second, should be understood to be connected 
with the subsequent exposition, is left to be 
inferred, and the validity of the inference must 
depend on the correctness of the exposition, 
the conclusion to be drawn for himself by each 
person, by whom the creed is recited. 


* Sacred Literature, Lond. 1820. 
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The same damnatory declaration is repeated 
in the conclusion of the creed; and, though 
the construction of the sentence is not equally 
distinct, the grammatical relation of its mem- 
bers is best explained by a similar interpre- 
tation. The concluding clause is, “this is the 
catholic faith, which except a man believe 
faithfully, he cannot be saved.’? In this sen- 
tence what word may most fitly be considered 
as the grammatical antecedent of the relative 
““which’’? If the word ‘“this’”’ be the antece- 
dent, then indeed the damnatory declaration is: 
attached immediately to the exposition of faith 
contained in the creed: but the grammatical 
construction of the sentence is more simple 
and direct, if the word ‘‘ which”’ be referred to. 
“the catholic faith,’”? the term immediately 
preceding ; nor indeed can the word “this”? be 
made the antecedent without an emphatical 
pronunciation, which should distinguish it from 
the ordinary and natural construction of the 
sentence. ‘Thus the direct and obvious mean- 
ing of the former passage, in which, as it is the 
preface of the creed, the principles are most 
distinctly stated, is also most agreeable to the 
grammatical construction of the concluding 
passage, in which, as it is merely a repetition, 
the same care has not been employed to pro- 
pound with distinctness the two propositions. 

An expression is indeed found in an inter- 
mediate sentence, which appears to correspond 
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to those already mentioned, and yet does not 
admit a similar explanation: “he therefore 
that will be saved, must thus think of the 
trinity.” The words “must thus think’? plainly 
show, that the particulars of the creed are here 
considered. But of this sentence it may be 
observed, that it contains no words directly 
damnatory, for it does not state, that whoso- 
ever does not thus think, shall be damned, but 
merely urges strongly the necessity of enter- 
taining this belief. This consideration, which 
presents itself on the face of the english 
translation, is rendered decisive by a more 
correct interpretation of the word “sentiat”? in 
the original creed, which should be translated 
let him think. The sentence therefore contains 
only a solemn admonition, without presuming 
to annex peremptorily and directly the dreadful 
denunciation of everlasting perdition, as the 
sanction of any merely human exposition of 
articles of faith. This intermediate sentence, 
it is admitted, relates expressly to the articles 
of the creed, and may thus have given occasion 
to the important error, that the damnatory 
clauses (this, it has been shown, is not dam- 
-natory) are also to be in the like manner 
understood of the creed itself. A distinction 
ought therefore to be carefully made between 
it and the damnatory clauses. This, which 
relates to the particulars of the creed, con- 
tains no damnatory declaration concerning 
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unbelievers, but merely an exhortation to be- 
lief, which, according to a more correct 
translation is a simple counsel. The other 
passages, which do contain damnatory clauses, 
should, as has been shown, be resolved each 
into two distinct propositions, of which one is 
merely declaratory of the denunciation of our 
Saviour concerning the importance of the 
christian faith in general, and the other, with- 
out annexing any denunciation, states merely 
the opinion of the persons reciting the creed, 
concerning the particulars of which that faith 
should be understood to be composed. The 
manifest moderation of that passage, which 
does relate to the particulars of the creed, 
affords a confirmation to the interpretation, 
which in the other passages separates from 
those particulars the damnatory declarations. 
Thus of the three clauses, which have been 
examined, the last receives its interpretation 
chiefly from the first, in which the two propo- 
sitions, one relating to the catholic faith in 
general, the other limited to the particular 
exposition of it proposed in the creed, are 
clearly distinguished, while the intermediate 
passage relates simply to the details of the 
creed, and should be separately considered, its 
true interpretation being assisted by a consi- 
deration of the creed in its original language. 
This peculiar reference of the intermediate 
clause at the same time accounts for the mo- 
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deration, with which it was composed. When 
the enforcement of the importance of the 
catholic faith is to be expressed, no language 
can be too strong, because in that case our 
Saviour himself has pronounced the sentence 
of condemnation against unbelievers; but when 
the object is to claim attention to the details of 
a human exposition, which may be erroneous, 
a simple, though a serious admonition is all 
which can be admitted. 

The commissioners, who prepared the pro- 
posed rubric in the year 1689, appear not to 
have observed the distinction between the 
reference of the intermediate clause, and that 
of the beginning and the conclusion of the 
creed, and therefore, conceiving that the dam- 
natory declarations in the beginning and the 
conclusion did, like the intermediate clause, 
relate to the articles of the creed, to have seen 
no other expedient for mitigating their severity, 
than that of declaring arbitrarily, that they 
should not be considered as relating to all its 
details, and that they should be applied only to 
obstinate unbelievers. But it does not appear 
on what principle a just notion may be formed 
of ‘the substance of the christian faith,”’ dis- 
tinct from the doctrines detailed in the creed ; 
and if the denunciations are limited to doc- 
trines, which are really comprised in the 
substance of the christian faith, neither does 
it appear on what principle the commissioners 
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could undertake to qualify declarations, which 
in this case would be the same with that made 
by our Saviour. : 
The plan of mitigation suggested by Mr. 
Simeon seems also to be liable to question, 
inasmuch as it does not appear, why the 
clauses explanatory of the general principle, or 
the proofs alleged for its support, should be 
deemed less important to the faith of a chris- 
tian, than the general principle which the 
former explain, or the latter prove. But 
even if this distinction should be admitted, the 
general principle, which maintains that ‘‘ the 
catholic faith is this, that we worship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neither 
confounding the Persons, nor dividing the 
Substance,” is itself a human exposition of 
faith; and to connect damnatory declarations 
with it, is, though perhaps in a less degree, 
exposed to the same objection, as if they 
were connected with all the particulars of the 
creed. at 
The just and true view of the subject seems 
to be, that the creed is after all, not damnatory, 
but simply declaratory ; that it contains indeed 
damnatory clauses, but that these do not relate 
to the exposition of faith proposed in the creed, 
and are only declaratory of the denunciation 
already pronounced by our Saviour. If it be 
asked, why then were they introduced, the 
answer is to impress on the minds of rude and 
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ignorant barbarians, who had been instructed 
only in arianism, the indispensable necessity of 
endeavouring to attain to a right conception of 
the faith of christians, and thus to procure a 
more solemn attention for that particular expo- 
sition, which was then offered to their accept- 
ance. We may leave to our Redeemer the 
care of mitigating according to circumstances 
the application of his own declaration. 

In thus interpreting the athanasian creed the 
ordinary rule has been observed, by which, in 
the construction of a human statute, we con- 
sult the preamble for discovering the intention 
of the enactment, for we have found in the 
clauses, with which the creed begins, the two 
distinct propositions, the distinctness of which 
authorises the inference, that the damnatory 
declarations have no connection whatsoever 
with its details. Another rule of interpreta- 
tion is, that a statute should be so explained, as 
that every part of it may have its appropriate 
operation ; and accordingly a separate bearing 
has been assigned to the intermediate clause, 
in correspondence to its more tempered lan- 
guage, which without this distinction would 
have no propriety. If ecclesiastical authority be 
required for the interpretation here proposed, 
we have it in that declaration, by which we are 
directed to interpret the articles of our church, 
and consequently its creeds, in their literal and 
grammatical meaning. 
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The three creeds, recognised in the articles 
of the established church, have all differed in 
the circumstances of their respective originals. 
The creed named from the apostles was gradu- 
ally framed out of the early traditions of the 
church, being not completely settled before the 
end of the fourth century: the nicene creed 
was a form of doctrine * prescribed by the first 
general council of the church, assembled for 
the purpose of determining, how the faith 
should be expressed, when the arian contro- 
versy had proved, that the simpler statements 
of an earlier creed were not sufficiently distinct 
for excluding an erroneous doctrine: the creed 
denominated from Athanasius was neither 
transmitted by a primitive tradition of the 
church, nor prescribed by the authority of 
any general council, but, prepared by a single 
bishop for the instruction of his own diocese, it 
grew out of the necessity of his situation, and 
was gradually received as the creed of the 
western church on account of its acknowledged 
orthodoxy. 

The earliest of these creeds, having been 
chiefly composed in primitive times, when here- 
tical opinions had not yet been developed, at 
least within the western church, contained no 
clauses protesting against heresies, but a simple 


* Vossius was of opinion, that this creed was probably the 
game with a more ancient oriental creed, except so far as it was 
opposed to arianism. De Tribus Symbolis, p. 31. 
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enunciation of the facts and doctrines, which 
a christian is required to believe. Jesus Christ 
is accordingly stated to be the only Son of the 
Almighty Father, and our Lord, without any 
more specific designation of his divine nature ; 
and he is said to have been conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary, with- 
out any distinct exposition of his incarnation. 
The primitive traditions were sufficient for the 
creed of a church not yet distracted by heretical 
opinions. When however the arian doctrine 
concerning Jesus Christ had begun to prevail, 
as men began to introduce their own specula- 
tions into the consideration of religious truth, 
it was judged necessary to prepare by the au- 
thority of the church a confession more full 
concerning his divine nature ; and accordingly 
a creed was framed at the council of Nice, 
which represented him as “ of the same sub- 
stance with the Father,’’ and thus ‘God of,’? 
or rather from ‘ God,” and “ Light of,” or 
from “ Light,” and “ Very God of,” or from 
“Very God.’ Even this statemeut was in a 
short time found to be insufficient, for the arians 
objected to the orthodox, that they, in such a 
statement of their belief, must either hold that 
there are three Gods, if they regarded the three 
Persons of the Trinity as distinct beings, or 
maintain the faith of the unitarians, if they 
regarded them only as different characters of 
one and the same being. It then became fur- 
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ther necessary to prepare a confession, which 
should disclaim both these extreme opinions, 
and maintain a trinity in unity ; and as Apol- 
linaris had at the same time taught, that Jesus 
Christ was not truly man, but to his divine 
nature had assumed only a human body, or 
the outward character of that of man, to 
this declaration of the doctrine of the divine 
nature of our Redeemer was added a more 
explicit statement of his incarnation. 

The declaration of Peter, that Jesus was 
«‘ the Christ, the son of the living God,”’ which 
drew forth the strongest testimonial of the 
approbation of our Saviour, would doubtless 
have been sufficient to express the faith of any 
christian, so far asthe character of our Lord 
is concerned, if it were uttered in singleness 
of heart, as we must believe it to have been 
uttered by the apostle ; nor could it in such a 
case have required, in respect of the divine 
nature, any other addition, than that of a belief 
in the existence and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, which were subsequently made known. 
These particulars accordingly constitute the 
whole of the doctrinal part of the primitive 
creed of the christian church in relation to this 
high and mysterious subject. When however 
advantage was taken of the ambiguity of lan- 
guage, and new meanings were affixed to the 
terms of this creed, it became necessary to 
meet these interpretations successively with new 
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statements, professing indeed to declare, though 
with greater distinctness, only the original doc- 
trines. The later of these other statements of 
the faith has accordingly been most appropri- 
ately denominated by the german reformer 
“the bulwark of the apostles’ creed,” as 
protecting its tenets against the assaults of 
heresy. 

Gibbon * has quoted with approbation the 
sarcastic remarks of Bayle on a passage of 
Tertullian, in which this writer had observed, 
that every christian artisan possesses, and can 
communicate, information: concerning God, 
which Thales had been unable to furnish to 
the enquiries of Croesus. But the observation 
of Tertullian is just, however he may have 
failed in illustrating its truth. Whoever be- 
lieves that a revelation has been communicated 
by God to his creatures, may easily admit, that 
the most illiterate of those, to whom that 
revelation has been made known, must possess 
more information concerning the relations con- 
necting the Deity with his creatures, than the 
most penetrating genius, not assisted by revela- 
tion, could attain. But this is very different 
from the ability of explaining the metaphysical 
nature of the Divinity, which was the subject 
embarrassing Thales and Simonides. On this 
subject revelation is silent, for its object was to 


N 
* Decline and Fail ete. vol. 2. p. 203. 
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instruct men in their duties and their hopes, 
not to enable them to discuss the nature of 
their God. To the latter enquiry the faculties 
of man, even though aided by revelation, are 
probably incompetent. It is certain that lan- 
cuage must be incapable of conveying an idea 
of the nature of a spiritual being essentially 
different from ourselves. Our ideas of spiritual 
beings are formed merely by reflecting on the 
qualities of our own imperfect spirits ; and the 
language, even of a divine revelation, can con- 
vey to us no other ideas, than those with which 
its words have been already connected in the 
previous usage of men. Even of our own sub- 
stantial nature indeed we are ignorant; for who 
can explain the essence of the spirit that is with- 
in him, though he can reflect upon its opera- 
tions? Nor can the operations of limited and 
_ imperfect spirits furnish any distinct analogies, 
by which we may be assisted to the compre- 
hension of the qualities of ‘the high and lofty 
one, that inhabiteth eternity.” 

As the prevalence of heresy rendered greater 
precision necessary in stating the faith of a 
christian, it became convenient to introduce 
the term trinity, which is certainly not found 
in the sacred writings. This term, or rather 
the term reds corresponding to it in the greek 
Janguage, was first adopted into theology from 
the general language of the Greeks, towards 
the close of the second century, by Theophilus 
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bishop of Antioch. The editor of Mosheim’s 
history, inheriting the dislike of Calvin, has 
remarked, in the chronological tables affixed to 


the history, that ‘the christian church is very 


little obliged to him for his inventien.”? Since 
however it merely designates with brevity the 
three persons, named together by our Saviour 
himself in the appointed form of christian 
baptism, it does not appear to be liable to any 
reasonable objection. Concerning the nature 
of that Trinity many different opinions have 
been formed, to all of which the term is alike 
applicable, and in regard to which therefore it 
cannot have any other operation, than that of 
enabling those, who speak or write on the sub- 
ject, to avoid an inconvenient circumlocution. 
The term substance, which for the same rea- 
son has been introduced into both the nicene 
and the athanasian creed, has indeed given 
occasion to much metaphysical discussion ; but 
for this consequence these creeds should not 
be esteemed responsible, if it should appear, 


that in them the term is used simply *for exclud- 
N2 


“ Athanasius has informed us, that the crafty evasions of the 
arians obliged the council of Nice to use this term. For if 
the orthodox assert Christ to be of God, the arians would allow 
it, saying that all things are of God. If they said, the Son is 
the power, wisdom, and image of the Father, the others would 
admit it, for that we also are said to be the image and glory of 
God; and even the meanest creatures are sometimes called 
the power of God. If they affirmed him to be God, the others 
would allow it, but in no other sense, than as angels and holy 
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ing the opinion of Arius, and is not rendered 
the basis of any metaphysical speculation. It 
is indeed manifest that the term is simply 
enunciated, for the purpose of expressing dis- 
tinctly the doctrine of. the creeds; and the 
context of the athanasian creed even indicates, 
that it is there used merely as equivalent to the 
terms godhead, glory, and majesty, these being 
subjoined as explanatory of that substance, 
which the catholic faith forbids us to divide. 
To that clause which states, that the catholic 
faith neither confounds the Persons, nor di- 
vides the substance of the Trinity, one imme- 
diately sueceeds confirming the distinctness of 
the Persons, and this again is followed by 
another, asserting, for the confirmation of the 
unity of the substance, that “‘the godhead of 
the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, is all one, the glory equal, the majesty 


men are sometimes in scripture called Gods. If they insisted 
on it that he is the true God, to this also the arians would assent, 
but reserving to themselves this evasion, that, if he was made 
God, he must be a true God. Randolph’s Vind. of the Doctr. 
of the Trinity, p. 126,127. Oxford 1754. 

Gibbon has ridiculed the contest excited by the difference 
of a single dipthong between the homoousians and the homoi- 
ousians. Decl. and Fall etc. vol. 2. p. 214. But that distinc- 
tion, minute in itself, was important to the determination of no 
less a question, than that of the acknowledgment of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, for the arians, whoheld that heis a created 
being, would have embraced the latter, while they rejected the 
former appellation. 
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coeternal.” It therefore plainly appears that, 
according to the context, by the substance, 
which must not be divided, is signified the 
divine nature, without any metaphysical and 
useless effort to explain, wherein that divine 
nature consists. The term is again employed 
in stating the union of the divine and the 
human nature in our Redeemer, as opposed to 
the doctrine of Apollinaris, who denied that 
Christ had perfectly assumed the latter, and it 
is here again manifestly employed as equivalent 
to the word nature. . 

That the athanasian creed is not metaphy- 
sical, but, in the proper and theological sense 
of the term, dogmatical, may be plainly evinced 
from a consideration of the manner, in which 
it pronounces on the doctrine of the Trinity. 
No attempt whatsoever is made to explain the 
unity of the divine Persons, as was done in 
succeeding ages. It is not even alleged, that 
these Persons are three in one sense, and one 
in another, to obviate the charge of contradic- 
tion. The purpose of the writer appears to 
have been merely to protest against heresies. 
In the vain attempt to furnish some conception 
_ of the mystery of the Trinity, terms have been 

introduced by metaphysicians, which are how- 
ever wholly inconsistent with the simplicity of 
the athanasian creed. We read not in it of the 
‘meosoan, or prolatio, by which theologians have 
endeavoured to explain the generation of the 
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Son; and without sacrificing a single expres- 
sion of it, we may abandon * to the derision of 
Gibbon the cepinwpnois, or circumincessio, by 
which an attempt was made to bring the divine 
unity within our comprehension. ‘The athana- 
sian doctrine of a trinity in unity is rested 
solely. on the authority of revealed truth. 
Even when ‘the catholic religion”? is men- 
tioned, the expression is introduced, as has 
been already observed, only in parallelism to 
‘the christian verity,” for the creed, it may be 
added, was anciently denominated the Hymn 
or Psalm of Athanasius, it is still directed to be 
sung or said, and is still distinguished in our 
liturgy by the pauses of choral chanting. 

If it be demanded, how can propositions, 
apparently so opposite as the trinity of the 
divine Persons and the unity of God, be shown 
to be not contradictory, and mutually destruc- 
tive, the answer is made by showing, that the 
subject of consideration, the divine nature, is 
one to the contemplation of which the mind of 
man is inadequate, and that we are there- 
fore incapable of pronouncing, that any such 
contradiction really exists. The question is 
‘not simply whether three and one are the 
same number, but whether in the unity of 
the same godhead three distinct agencies, or 


* “The wegicyaencis, OF circumincessio, is perhaps the deepest 
and darkest corner of the whole theological abyss.” Decl. and 
Fall etc. vol. 2. p. 210. 
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personalities, can exist. The fallacy, in con- 
ceiving that the doctrine of agencies so coex- 
istent must involve a contradiction, consists in 
not reflecting, that we can conceive only finite 
personalities, like our own, limited in such a 
manner, that each exists externally in regard 
to every other. Three finite beings certainly 
cannot be one, except either by a generic com- 
munity of nature, or by the consent of their 
wills, because they exist in a state of outward 
separation. But what inference can reasonably 
be drawn from such a case to that of a being, 
to whom the distinctions of space are wholly 
inapplicable? If the divine being occupies 
space, he occupies all space, because he is om- 
nipresent ; and therefore no argument against 
the unity can be deduced from a case, in which 
finite beings are considered as existing in dif- 
ferent portions of space. 

In truth all the vain subtleties, which have 
obscured this doctrine, not less than the falla- 
cies, by which it has been opposed, have arisen 
from the error of arguing about the divine 
nature, as ifit were a finite object. To attach 
any meaning to the term zpcboan, or prolatio, 
which properly signifies a projection in space, 
as it is applied to the generation of the Son, 
we must conceive the Father and the Son to be 
each limited in space, for otherwise one could 
- not be projected from the other; and- neither 
can the term z:pixeenci: be with any propriety 
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applied to other than finite beings, for such 
alone are capable of returning by a circuit, which 
is the true signification of the word. 

Whitby on the other hand, who in his latter 
days deviated from orthodoxy into arianism, has 
* deduced contradictions from the doctrine of 
the trinity in unity, which may be usefully stated 
as examples of the fallacy attending every effort 
to reason on a subject placed so far beyond hu- 
man comprehension. ‘‘ Hence it must follow,” 
says this writer, “that the same numerical 
essence must be self-existent and not self-exis- 
tent, communicated and yet incommunicable 
(as a self-existent essence must necessarily be), 
generated and ungenerated, derived and unde- 
rived ; it being certain that the Father’s essence 
is self-existing, uncommunicated, and unde- 
rived ; and that the essence of the Son is not so; 
so that it must be an express contradiction to 
predicate. these opposite and contradictory 
assertions of the same nwmerical essence—’’ In 
regard to this argument it may be sufficient to 
state, that the term numerical, on which its 
validity depends, implies finiteness, because it 
denotes something which may be numbered, as 
being externally distinct and separate from 
other things of the same kind. But with what 
propriety can such a term be applied to the 
infinite essence of the eternal and omnipresent 


* Last Thoughts, p. 6. 
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God? How can that which is infinite be num- 
bered, as externally distinct from other essences 
' of the same kind, which are also infinite? The 
truth is that Whitby, in applying the term nwme- 
rical, argues about the nature of God as finite, 
and then very naturally concludes, that not to 
conceive of the divine Persons as wholly dis- 
tinct, would involve him in contradictions. The 
contradictions however arise from his own 
error, and belong not to a subject which is infi- 
nite, and cannot therefore be a fit object of 
our numeration. 

The question, simply and fairly stated, is 
resolved into these two: 1. is it contradictory 
to believe, that God should, by derivation from 
himself, give being to other Agents, which 
should consequently possess all the attributes 
belonging to a divine nature, underived exis- 
tence alone excepted, because, if this were not 
excluded, there would be a direct contradiction 
in terms; and 2. is the human understanding 
adequate to perceive that, in a ease in which 
the primary and the derived beings are all in- 
finite, as being all possessed of a divine nature 
with its inherent attributes, there may not still 
subsist a unity of godhead, however inapplicable 
such a unity must be to finite existences, 
derived one from another according to the 
known laws of generation. When these two 
questions are thus plainly proposed, it will 
scarcely be maintained, that any contradic- 
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tion is involved in the former, or that the mind 
of man is competent to deny the possibility 
of the unity, which is the subject of the latter. 

The inability of the human mind to contem- 
plate infinity is best illustrated from arithmetic, 
the most distinct of all sciences. It is acknow- 
ledged that number, however unbounded, can- 
not reach to an actual infinity, for no number 
can be conceived so great, that it may not be 
increased, and this cannot be true of that which 
is already infinite. There is indeed a part of 
this science, which has been named the arith- 
metic of infinites; but it should rather have 
been named the arithmetic of indefinites, for the 
quantities, which it contemplates, are merely 
greater than any assignable, and therefore arenot 
understood to be actually infinite, but onlytohave 
no fixed and assignable limits. Though there are, 
both in geometry and in arithmetic, problems for 
determining the sum of an infinite series, yet 
the quantities are really finite, as these are 
series of decreasing terms, and the number 
of the terms is, as has been explained, indefinite, 
not actually infinite. 

It may also be easily shown from a conside- 
ration of numbers, how fallacious is the infer- 
ence from finite to infinite, for the very same 
principles of calculation, which in finite num- 
bers are strictly and universally true, become 
fruitful of absurd and contradictory conse- 
quences, when an attempt is made toapply them 
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to cases involving the consideration of infinity. 

It is in arithmetic an undoubted principle, 

that every dividend is equal to the product 

formed by multiplying the divisor by the quo- 
tient: it is also certain that if, while the divi- 

dend is unvaried, the divisor be increased in 

any ratio, the quotient will be diminished in a 
corresponding ratio. Let these principles be 
applied in a case, in which the divisor has been 
supposed to be augmented to infinity, and con- 
sequently the quotient to be diminished to noth- 
ing, and the dividend, whatsoever number it 
may happen to be, must be equal to the product 
of the same two terms, namely, infinity and no- 
thing. Ifnow the latter be considered as a rea] 
term, all numbers would be equal ; if, as in finite 
cases, it be conceived to reduce the product to 
nothing, the dividend must therefore be nothing, 
and all numbers would be annihilated. In 
either case the science of arithmetic is ex- 
tinguished by the application of its own princi- 
ples. If it be said, that the ordinary rules of 
arithmetical reasoning are not applicable to 
such a case, let * a similar reserve be maintained 

in contemplating the infinity of the godhead, to 


* Locke indeed has represented the idea of God as formed by 
enlarging with infinity those qualities, which we find in our own 
minds, and conceive it better to have than to want. Essay on 
the Hum. Underst. b. 2. ch. 23. §. 33. The expression is 
however inaccurate, and should have been « by conceiving those 
qualities to be indefinitely enlarged.” 
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which the properties of limited, and therefore 
numerical existence, must be not less inappli- 
cable. 

That infinity, which, it is conceived, should 
preclude men from applying their puny reason- 
ings to the essence of the Divinity, is itself dis- 
tinctly stated in the creed, though, on account of 
a change of the signification of a term, the clause 
is now commonly understood in a different 
sense. ‘ The Father,’ we are taught to say, 
‘‘ is incomprehensible, the Son incomprehen- 
sible, and the Holy Ghost incomprehensible.”’ 
The term is commonly understood to mean, 
that the three Persons of the Trinity are incon- 
ceivable ; but this isa vulgar error. The word 
incomprehensible anciently signified that which 
cannot be contained, and was accordingly used 
by Hooker as equivalent to infinite. ‘The ori- 
ginal word also of the creed is tmmensus, which 
ascertains the true sense of the term used in 
the translation. We have therefore in the 
creed itself an explicit statement, that the di- 
vine Persons are, not inconceivable, which 
would render the creed absurd, but infinite, 
not to be confined within any bounds, to which 
the mind of man could extend its reasonings. 

It may however be urged that, so far as 
human reasoning can proceed, it is even favour- 
able to the doctrine, which the athanasian 
creed maintains as the true faith of a christian. 

All the reasoning, which has been employed to 
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investigate the characters of the divine nature, 
has tended to establish the unity of God. In 
regard to this part of the doctrine therefore no 


difficulty can exist. In regard to its plurality 


the speculations of Plato have approached so 
near to the trinitarian doctrine of christians, 
that some, though without any real probability, 
have supposed them to be notions transmitted 
by tradition from an early revelation; and even 
bishop Horseley * has expressed a disposition 
to explain christianity by the doctrine of that 
philosopher. Nor is it merely in the philosophy 
of Plato that we find a support given by human 
reasoning to the doctrine of the plurality of the 
divine nature, for it is agreeable to all analogy. 
We observe that all living beings have been en- 
dowed by their Creator with the power of 
communicating a derivative existence; and 
‘may naturally conclude, that the Father of all 
is not destitute of a power in such a manner 
analogous to that, which he has bestowed upon 
his creatures, as might be correspondent to the 
infinite superiority of his own perfect nature. 
The analogy is even acknowledged in the di- 
vine revelation, by the adoption of terms ex- 
pressive of the derived existence of a human 
progeny. Since then human reason would 
establish the unity of the divine nature, and 
since not only philosophic speculation, but the 


* Horseley’s Tracts, p. 77, 515, 516. 
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analogy of our own ordinary observation, would 
lead us to the acknowledgment of a derivation 
from it, we should conclude, though we are 
unable to explain the mystery, that the re- 
vealed trinity is not inconsistent with the unity 
of God. The doctrine therefore of a trinity in 
unity is supported by our own reasoning in 
each of its parts; and that these parts are con- 
tradictory can never be demonstrated, because 
this question relates to a consideration placed 
quite beyond our comprehension, that of the 
manner in which the nature of an infinite 
being may be communicated by derivation. 

A great difficulty has been conceived to exist 
in the doctrine of the eternity of the derived 
Persons of the Trinity, and it has accordingly 
been urged again and again, that, as an effect 
must be posterior to its cause, these cannot be 
admitted to be coeternal to the Father in re- 
gard to antecedent duration. | 

For the solution of this difficulty bishop 
Horseley * has resorted to the speculations of 
the platonizing fathers, who, agreeably to the 
doctrine of their favourite philosopher, held 
that the intellect of the Father must, by the 
necessary energy of its nature, have generated 
the Son from all eternity, as the mind of man 
must from the beginning of its existence gene- 
rate a thought. But this solution, on which 


* Horseley’s Tracts, p. 515, 516. 
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however the bishop does not insist, is collected 
from a very slight analogy, for the thought of 
the human mind has no personal existence; 
and moreover it is not applied, and does not 
seem to be in any manner applicable, to the 
Holy Spirit. 

Bishop Bull, whom bishop Horseley has 
generally followed, had * stated with approba- 
tion a solution of this mystery, which appears 
to have been devised by Athenagoras, a dis- 
tinguished writer of the second century. He 
conceived that the Son had from all eternity 
existed in the Father, but was manifested as 
a distinct Person a short time before the 
creation, that he might be the agent of the 
work. This solution however the author of 
this treatise confesses himself wholly unable to 
comprehend, for he cannot understand how a 
derived being can be said to have existed be- 
fore he was generated, nor can he perceive 
what authority can be alleged from the sacred 
writings to prove, that the generation of the Son 
preceded but by a short interval, or by any 
assignable interval, the creation of the world. 

John, in his gospel, says, that the Word 


*‘was in the beginning with God,”’ but he does 


not say, that the Word was then first manifested 
in distinct personality. Consistently with the 
meaning of the expression he might have ex- 


* Defensio Fid. Nic. Sect. 3. cap. 5. § 4. 
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isted with the Father from eternity, in the same 
manner in which he was represented to have 
existed ‘in the beginning,” for it merely 
states, that he then existed with God, when the 


world was to be made. The opinion, that the 


distinct personality of our Saviour had then its 
commencement, receives indeed some apparent 
support from the authorised version of the 
passage of the epistle to the Colossians already 
noticed, in which he is described as “ the first- 
born of every creature.” This translation 
however the author of this treatise trusts that 
he * has shown to be incorrect. If the original 
words should be interpreted, not the first-born 
of every creature, but the begotten before all 
creation, there is no necessity for supposing any 
other existence of the Son, than that which 
was given by this generation, the time of which 
is perfectly undefined. 

It will be readily acknowledged, that it could 
no more have been the purpose of a divine 
revelation, to instruct mankind in the metaphy- 
sical notion of duration, than in the physical 
conception of the planetary system. We find 
accordingly no expression, by which the nature 
of the eternity of God is intimated. All which 


* See pages 85 —88 of this treatise. Justin M. a greek writer 
early in the second century, must have understood the passage 
as it has been here interpreted, for, in evident allusion to it, 
he says Tyovres cedray mw euToroxoy phy 78 O65, Kes med welvTOY TaY 


aticnetoy, p. 352. Lond. 1722. 
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was in this respect necessary for our infor- 
mation, was that we should be assured, that 
the Son had existed in glory with the Father 
before that creation, of which he was the agent. 
This therefore is * distinctly and satisfactorily 
declared. Any further communication would 
have unnecessarily involved us in all the em- 
barrassment of a metaphysical discussion of 
eternal duration. The creed does indeed 
assert, that the derived Persons of the Trinity 
are coeternal to the Father. The assertion is 
not however made in reference to any meta- 
physical notion of eternal duration, but merely 
as belonging to their participation of the same 
godhead. Fortunately in this particular the 
creed explains itself, and no man needs to sup- . 
pose, that he is required by it to pronounce 
upon a question of metaphysics. When the 
creed enters into particulars, it recurs to the 
simple language of the scripture, and states, in 
perfect correspondence to the interpretation of 
the passage of the epistle to the Colossians 
already proposed, that the Son had been ‘be- 
gotten before the worlds,” or, as it has been 
more distinctly expressed in the original creed, 
before the ages. We are therefore authorised 
by the creed itself to say, that, when the derived 
Persons of the Trinity are stated to be co-eter- 


nal to the Father, the meaning is that they so 


; O 
* John, ch. 1. v. 1, 2, 3. ch. 17. v. 5. Ep. to the Philip. ch. 2. 


v. 6. Ep. to the Coloss. ch. 1. v.15. Ep. to the Hebr. ch. 1. 
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participate the same godhead, that their exist- 
ence is not comprehended within any duration, 
to which our measures of time have any refer- 
ence. Such a statement is scriptural, not 
metaphysical. 

The curiosity of the human mind however 
is not satisfied with this simplicity of statement, 
and it becomes necessary, for the vindication of 
revealed truth, to enter into those metaphysical 
considerations, which could not with propriety 
constitute a part of revelation. It is objected 
that the Son must, as such, have been posterior 
in time to the Father, and therefore cannot have 
been coeternal in regard to antecedent dura- 
tion. But this objection assumes, that the dura- 
tion of an infinitely perfect being must corres- 
pond to our own, and be, like it, distinguished 
into successive periods of time. What reason 
can we have for trusting to such an analogy? 
To us time is marked by the succession of ideas 
in our minds, which are too limited for con- 
templating ideas in any other manner, than by 
succession. Why should we suppose, that 
the infinitely perfect mind must in its contem- 
plations be limited like our own? Is it con- 
ceivable that a mind so limited could superin- 
tend by its providence all the concerns of the 
created universe ? Is it not, on the contrary, 
more reasonable to believe, that the infinitely 
perfect being, who has made, and _ still governs 
all things, should be wholly free from such a 


i 
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limitation of his thoughts, and be able to con- 
template all his ideas together 2? If this be ad- 
mitted, our notion of duration is inapplicable 
to a divinely perfect being; and when we argue 
against the divinity of the Son from the notion 
of successive duration, we * in that very argu- 
ment assume, that he is merely a created and 
finite being, and thus, as logicians say, reason 
ina circle, having no other support for our 
premises, than that which is gained by taking 
the conclusion for granted. 

That there must be an essential distinction 
between our durationand thatof God, was long 
ago perceived by Origen, when he was explain- 
ing that passage of the second psalm, in which 
the Father is represented as saying, “ thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee.’ The 
interpretation of Origen is this: “it is said 
to him by God, to whom it is always today, 
for there is not.an evening of God, and I am 
of opinion, that neither is there a morning, but 
time, that I may so speak, co-extending with 


his unbegotten and eternal life, the day is to 
02 

* Doctor Bruce of all men should have been careful to avoid 
this sophism, for in his treatise on the Being and Attributes of 
God, he has come to this conclusion ; “on the whole, beings, 
whose existence consists of successive periods, cannot have ex- 
isted from eternity, either individually or in succession.” p 39. 
Belfast 1818. Yet in his Sermons he has argued, that the 
title of the Son of God implies the priority of the Father, be- 
cause “ the origin of the Son, being a fact, must have taken 
Place at some particular lime, howeyer remote.” p- 108, 
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him today, in which the Son was begotten, a 
beginning of his generation being thus not found, 
as neither of the day.”” Origen appears to have 
derived this opinion from that platonic philoso- 
phy, to which he was so much attached, the 
permanent existence of archetypal ideas in the 
divine mind naturally suggesting to him that 
the existence of the supreme being could have 
no relation to the succession of the perishable 
objects of human observation. He has been 
* followed in it by the whole train of platoniz- 
ing fathers, and lastly, among the admirers of 
platonism, by the celebrated Cudworth, who 
has distinctly +t said that, before the beginning 
of time, there must have been a mind, which 
should be unacquainted with the gliding series 
of mutually succeeding times, and should con- 
tain and embrace together in the stable and un- 
changeable perfection of its nature, that which 
we name the past, the present, and the future 
time. Nor has this opinion of the existence 
of an infinitely perfect being been confined to 
those, who were attached to the philosophy of 
Plato: many others have embraced it, and it 
has been strenuously maintained by bishop Law 
in his comment on archbishop King’s treatise 
of the Origin of Evil. 

Ifit be now demanded, why should the term 


eternal be introduced at alliinto a creed, if it be 


_* Cudworthi Systema Intellect. tom. 2. p. 39, not. Lugd. 
Bat. 1773. + Ibid. p. 38. 
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acknowledged that the only notion of duration, 
which we can distinctly form, is not applicable 
to the existence of the Deity, the answer is, 
that this was deemed necessary for excluding 
the grand principle of the arians, that there 
was a time, when the Son was not, from which 
they concluded, that he was a created, and there- 
fore an infinitely inferior being. We may accord- 
ingly distinguish two statements of the creed 
concerning the duration of the Son, one rela- 
tive to created things, the other relative to the 
Father. In the former he is represented as 
“begotten before the worlds,” or the ages, this 
being sufficient for a just conception of him, as: 
the being by whom all things were made, and 
the only representation which could be to us 
distinctly intelligible. The other described him 
as coeternal to the Father, not as conveying 
to us a positive conception of their common 
eternity, which is impossible, but that it might 
negatively exclude a conception, which would 
class the second Person of the Trinity with 
created beings, and had been formed with this 
very design. | 

If a difficulty be found in understanding that 
part of the creed, which treats of the incarna- 
tion of our Saviour, describing him as “ perfect 
God and perfect man, of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting,” it may be sufficiently 
' removed, by considering what was the bearing 

of the clause. Ignorant as we are, not only of 
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_ the nature of the godhead, but even of our 
own, we must be unable to conceive the union 
of the two natures in the same being. This how- 
ever cannot be a reason for rejecting the doc- 
trine as inadmissible, since * we have reason 
to conclude that our own nature itself is not 
simple, but compounded of three distinct prin- 
ciples, of that vitality of organization, which 
we possess in common with even the vegetable 
creation, of the principle of voluntary motion, 
which we hold in common with brute animals, 
and of that intellectual power, which is pecu- 
liar to ourselves, and constitutes us the masters 
_of this terrestrial globe. Disregarding then this 
difficulty, as one with which we are already 
familiar, we may sufficiently collect the mean- 
ing of the creed from a consideration of the 
heresy of Apollinaris, to which it was in this 
part opposed. That heresiarch had taught, 
that Christ assumed merely a human body, the 
divine aéyes, or the Word, acting as a soul ; 
and it was plainly the purpose of the composer 
of the creed to state, on the contrary, that our 
Saviour assumed the whole nature, and not 
merely the corporeal form of man, - 

If we have been told in the sacred writings, 
that Jesus Christ was ‘‘ made in the likeness of 
men,’’ and that he was “ found in fashion as a 
man,” these expressions should be interpreted 


%* Remarks on Scepticism, by the Rev. T. Rennell B. D. 
Christian Advocate in Cambr. p. 91, 92. Lond. 1823. 
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as signifying, not merely the exterior appear- 
ance, but the inherent character with its at- 
tributes. Our Saviour has been accordingly 
described, in* the epistle to the Hebrews, as 
having taken on himself, not merely a human 
body, but “the seed of Abraham ;’’ and it is 
added, that therefore “in all things it behoved 
him to be made like unto his brethren.’’—We 
should therefore understand the meaning of this 
part of the creed to be, that the entire nature of 
man was, in the person of Jesus Christ, united 
with the divine Aéyos, or the Word, the divinity 
of the proper character of our Lord being re- 
tained, and yet subjected to a feeling of all the 
weaknesses of humanity, “though without sin.” 
The first Adam had been formed without sin, 
and the second Adam, by whose interposition 
the penalty incurred by the former was re- 
moved, was so fashioned in our nature, as to 
be nevertheless free from the impurity, which 
the former had contracted, and entailed upom 
his posterity. 

The author of the creed has been so solicit- 
ous to maintain against the arians the divinity 
of our Saviour, that he has said little of the pri- 
mary dignity of the Father, and it may even be 
supposed, that the acknowledgment of that dig- 
nity has been wholly omitted. This however 
is not so. The primary dignity of the Father 
is distinctly acknowledged in the creed. In the 


wr CT. 8 Fe 16,17, 
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first place, the existence of the Father is repre- 
sented as underived, whereas that of the Son 
and that of the Holy Spirit are stated to have 
been derived from him, each in a peculiar mode, 
which has not been explained, and probably 
could not, even by divine revelation itself, have 
been rendered intelligible to our faculties. Nor 
is this all, for, im the latter part of the creed, 
our Saviour is described as sitting, after his as- 
cension, ‘‘ on the right hand of the Father, God 
Almighty.’ Here is a distinct acknowledgment, 
that the divine character, though common to 
the three Persons, is by preeminence applicable 
peculiarly to him, who is the only self-existent 
Person. The unity of the godhead is in this 
manner maintained, not by any metaphysical 
subtleties concerning the communication of 
properties, and the identity of a substantial 
nature, but simply by attributing to the three 
Persons a participation of one common divinity, 
underived, and therefore primary, in the Father, 
who ‘is made of none, neither created, nor 
begotten.”? The unity of the godhead is thus 
the unity of the Father, comprehending, by 
some unknown derivations, the Persons of the 
Son and Holy Spirit. 

The history of the creed affords a curious 
and strong confirmation of this interpretation. 
The words God Almighty are * not found in 


* Waterland, p. 241. 
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the more ancient manuscripts after the word 
Father ; nor in the most ancient is any epithet 
whatsoever connected with that name. It 
seems however to have been early perceived, 
that sufficient care had not been used to ex- 
press the primary dignity of the first Person of 
the sacred Trinity. The epithet almighty was 
accordingly first joined to the name of the 
Father, and afterwards was used alone to desig- 
nate the first Person. This epithet was then 
omitted, and the word God was substituted in 
its place, connected with the Father. The two 
terms were afterwards combined with the word 
Father, though not in the same order, in which 
they occur in the english translation, the latin 
phrase being ‘“‘dextram Dei Patris Omnipo- 
tentis.”” These successive changes appear to 
indicate a continued anxiety to characterise the 
primary dignity of the Father, at first not suffi- 
ciently considered in the controversy with those, 
who denied the divine dignity of the Son. It 
may be thought, that our english translation, 
“on the right hand of the Father, God 
Almighty,’’ by placing together the two charac- 
teristic terms God and Almighty, exhibits a 
more distinct and determinate assertion of the 
primary dignity of the Father, than even the 
latest form of the latin creed, in which these 
terms and the Father are promiscuously con- 
“nected in one compounded description. - 

That no epithet should have been originally 
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added, is easily explained from this considera- 
tion, that no epithet is added in the corre- 
sponding part of the nicene creed, which had 
been composed about a century before, and was 
probably in the contemplation of the author. 
It seems to have been afterwards perceived, 
that in that other creed a sufficient, and indeed 
a very strong acknowledgment, of the primary 
dignity of the Father had been made in the 
introductory sentence ; and as the athanasian 
creed contained no passage corresponding to 
that introductory sentence, in which it might 
be introduced, the acknowledgment was then, 
though with some variations, inserted in that, 
which corresponded to the other. 

The creed does indeed assert that ‘in this 
Trinity none is afore, or after other; none 
is greater or less than another:” but the 
acknowledged advocates of orthodoxy agree in 
explaining this only of perfection, or of dura- 
tion. Bishop Bull* maintains, that the subor- 
dination of the Son is as much a part of the 
true faith, as the doctrine of his eternity, or 
consubstantiality. Bishop t Pearson, while he 
contends for the preeminence of the Father, 
remarks of the passage last quoted from the 
athanasian creed, that we must understand it 
of the priority of perfection, or time. Doctor 
Waterland + observes of the same passage, that 


* Defensio Fidei Nicene, Sect. 4. + Exposition of the Creed, 
p. 34, 37. t Crit. Hist. of the Athan. Creed, p. 260, 261. 
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we are not to understand it of order, or of 
office, for the Father is first in order, and 
supreme in office; but, as the creed itself ex- 
plains it, of duration and dignity. The opinion 
of these writers is also approved by bishop 
Horseley, * who charges his adversary with 
misrepresentation, in insinuating that he, by 
maintaining the entire independence of the 
three Persons, would set them at a greater 
distance, than the athanasians of the preceding 
age allowed. 

The comparison of the athanasian with the 
nicene creed, just now made in regard to the 
priority of the Father, may supply another 
argument, confirming the reasoning already 
urged to prove, that the damnatory clauses 
contained in the former were merely declara- 
tory of the denunciation already pronounced 
by our Saviour, and not at all applied to the 
particular tenets of the creed. ‘The creed of 
Nice was formed in a general council of 
bishops, and was therefore invested with all 
the authority, which an assembly of the church 
could bestow, instead of being, like the athana- 
sian creed, the unaccredited work ofan individu- 
al bishop, composed merely for the regulation of 
the opinions of his own vicinage. That assem- 
bly, excited by a strong disapprobation of the 
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arian heresy, concluded its decree with* a 
damnatory sentence, by which all those were 
anathematised, who should hold any opinion 
contradictory to the divinity of the Son. Their 
Sentence however has been omitted, and the 
creed has come down to posterity divested of 
this denunciation. Is it then reasonable to 


“‘ And those who say, there was a time when the Son of God 
was not, or that he did not exist before he was begotten, and 
that he was made out of things not existing, or who say that he 
was of another substance or essence, or that he was created, or 
convertible, or mutable, the catholic and apostolic church ana- 
thematises them.” Socratis Hist. Eccles. lib. 1. c. 8. 

Though this anathema has been abandoned by the church, 
yét, as it forms a part of the history of the nicene creed, it may 
be useful and satisfactory to explain that part of it, which con- 
demns those who say, that the Son “ did not exist before he was 
begotten.” This indeed has already been well done by doc- 
tor Randolph. « Some ancient writers,” sayshe, “had re- 
presented the Son as coming forth from the Father, and mani- 
festing his divine power and glory in the creation of the world : 
and this manifestation they called by the name of generation, 
though they constantly maintained that he existed with, and 
in the Father, before this manifestation or generation. Of this 
the arians took advantage, and finding that this manifestation 
or coming forth of the Son had been called his generation, they 
from thence inferred, that he did not exist before. And this 
gave birth to those phrases, which the arians affected to use 
there was a time when the Son was not—he did not exist before 
he was begotten—he was made out of nothing. By these phrases 
they meant to express that the Son was not really and actually 
eternal: and the nicene fathers condemned these phrases in 
the sense in which these heretics used them, thereby intending 
to assert and establish the real and actual eternity of the Son. 
Vind. ofthe Doct. of the Trinity, p. 115, 116. 
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believe, that another creed, having the same 
object indeed of proscribing arianism, but des- 
titute of all authority except that which was 
derived from the justness of its principles, 
should have been in the next century framed 
in a spirit, which had not been admitted by the 
church in the expression of the sentiments of 
a general council? The difficulty is however 
removed, if it be supposed that the denuncia- 
tions of the athanasian creed were understood 
to have no direct reference to the creed itself, 
but to be_merely declaratory. 

Doctor Buchanan has* stated, that the creed 
of the syrian christians accords with the atha- 
nasian, but without the damnatory clauses. 
From this observation it might be hastily in- 
ferred, that these clauses had been disapproved 
and rejected, like the anathema originally an- 
nexed to that of Nice. But the particulars of 
the syrian creed, which he has subjoined to 
this observation, sufficiently prove that it was 
wholly a distinct profession of faith, though 
agreeing in doctrine with the athanasian. No 
argument therefore can be founded on it, ex- 
cept as it proves the wide and general estab- 
lishment of the trinitarian doctrine; and the 
difference existing between the two creeds in 
regard to damnatory declarations, is sufficiently 
explained from the consideration, that the 


* Christian Researches in Asia, p. 125. Lond, 1811. 
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athanasian was addressed to ignorant barba- 
rians, who required to be roused to a sense of 
the indispensable importance of a right faith, 
by pressing upon their attention the solemn 
declaration of their Saviour. 

“Were I, says* bishop Horseley, “to un- 
dertake the defence of the damnatory clause in 
the athanasian creed, it should indeed be upon 
this principle, that it is a thing somewhat of 
the same nature with the anathema annexed to 
the nicene. The anathema is no part of the 
nicene creed ; it is only a sentence of the church, 


against the impugners of a particular article.. 
What is called the damnatory clause, is no part 


of the athanasian. It is a clause, not of the 
creed, but of a prefatory sentence, in which the 
author declares his opinion of the importance 
of the rule of faith he is about to deliver.”? In 
this passage there is much softening, for it re- 
presents only as the opinion of the author of the 
creed, that which every member of the esta- 
blished church is required to repeat as express- 
ing his own sentiments. It is not indeed re- 
cited as a part of the christian faith, but it is 
certainly recited as declaring the persuasion 
of each individual concerning that faith. The 
just view of the subject seems rather to be, that 
both the anathema of the nicene, and the dam- 
natory declarations of the athanasian creed, 


* Horseley’s Tracts, p. 322, note. 
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were understood to be proposed, not indeed as 
articles of faith necessary to salvation, but as 
declarations to be solemnly made ; and _ that, 
while the anathema was discontinued, because 
it was felt to be presumptuous to sanction in a 
manner so solemn a human exposition of faith, 
the damnatory declarations were nevertheless 
retained, because it was perceived, that they 
merely repeated the denunciation of Jesus 
Christ. 

When protestants have charged the church 
of Rome with holding the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, the accusation has commonly been 
answered by referring them to the athanasian 
creed, as maintaining a doctrine not less exclu- 
sive. Ifit has been shown that this is not in- 
deed the character of the athanasian creed, the 
exclusive pretension of the church of Rome 
must be defended on some other ground, or 
abandoned to the attack. The athanasian 
creed, it is contended, does not limit the hope 
ef christian salvation to those who profess that, 
which it however states to be ‘‘ the catholic,” 
or christian ‘“ faith.’ It only admonishes all 
christians of the importance of a true faith to 
their everlasting interest. 

In these observations the author trusts that 
he has shown, that the parts of the athanasian 
creed, which have been understood to condemn 
to everlasting perdition, those who should not 
faithfully hold the particular opinions detailed 
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in the creed, are really but declaratory of 
the judgment of our Saviour, recorded by 
Mark the evangelist, and have been introduced 
only that attention may be awakened to a sub- 
ject of so great importance: that the creed 
does not propose any metaphysical explanation 
whatsoever of the doctrines which it maintains, 
but, asserting them in an authoritative manner, 
refers all to the scriptures as revealed truths : 
that the apparent contradictions in the state- 
ments of the creed arise only from the nega- 
tions opposed to the contrary errors of those, 
who onthe one part rejected the divinity of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, and on the other 
maintained an entire distinctness of three 
divine beings : that the divine unity is repre- 
sented as consisting in a common godhead, 
in which however the Father, being the 
only underived Person, and the source of the 
divinity of the others, is especially distinguished 
by the title of God Almighty, as of primary 
dignity : that the difficulty of this great mystery 
consists in the utter inadequateness of our limit- 
ed faculties to comprehend any infinite object, 
and should therefore be considered as exclu- 
sively to be referred to the authority of revela- 
tion : that the question of the eternity of the 
Son belongs to a consideration of existence, to 
which we know that we cannot apply our notion 
of successive time, though we are incapable of 
conceiving existence independently of succes- 
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sion ; and that the assertion of it can be under- 
stood by us only as the negation of an opinion, 
which would degrade the Son from a partici- 
pation of the divine nature to the infinitely in- 
ferior rank of a created being : and that the 
doctrine of the incarnation, as stated in the 
creed, could be so stated only for maintaining, 
that the second Person of the Trinity did take 
upon him our whole nature, and did not merely 
assume a human body, and the outward sem- 
blance of a man. 

If these things have indeed been shown, no 
reason will remain for rejecting this creed, ex- 
cept a disbelief of the doctrines of the trinity 
and the incarnation, which form its sum and 
substance. It has been vindicated from the 
three grand charges which represent it as un- 
charitable, as metaphysical, and as contradic- 
tory ; and its details have been shown to be 
such only, as belong necessarily to the full state- 
ment of the two principal doctrines. If it has 
entered into particulars not specified in the ear- 
lier creeds, it has been because the errors of 
heresy had induced a necessity of avoiding the 
ambiguity of more general language ; but the 
doctrine of the creed has been shown to be 
substantially the same, though expressed with 
more detail for precluding misrepresenta‘ion. 

_ The history of the creed should enhance its 
authority, for it appears to have arisen out of the 
: P 
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necessity of the church, and * to have procured 
by its own intrinsic recommendations, without 
the sanction of any general council, a reception 
so general, that it may vie with that attributed 
to the apostles, and it hasbeen only less extended 
than that which had been prepared by the council 
of Nice. It was not framed amidst the con- 
tentions of polemical theologians, but appears 
to have been the work of one eminent bishop 
for theinstruction of his own diocese, and thence 
to have been generally adopted, as the most 
effectual preservative of the christian faith 
amidst contending heresies. The infidel his- 
torian of the roman empire has Tt indeed re- 
corded, with evident gratification, that, when 
this creed was presented to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, that prelate treated it as the 
work of a drunken man; but he has not re- 
marked, that the patriarch was deeply inte- 
rested in depreciating a creed, which,t by stating 
that the Holy Spirit proceeded both from the 
Father and from the Son, struck at the dis- 
tinctness of the church, over which he presided, 
and consequently at the independence of his 
own patriarchal character, 


®Waterland, p.180. + Decline and Fall etcjvol. 3. p. 464, note. 

{ This statement, which was in the west agreeable to the 
prevailing doctrine, was in the year 653 introduced into the 
nicene creed by the sixth council of Toledo, and gave occasion, 
or rather pretext, to the greek schism, which was primarily 
the result of the jealousy entertained by the greek patriarch in 
regard tothe seeof Rome. Vossius de Tribus Symbolis. 
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The mystery of the creed it has not been the 
endeavour of the author to expound. What 
mortal shall dare to penetrate the obscurity of 
the divine essence? ‘‘ No * man (or rather, no 
one) knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither 
knoweth any man (or any one) the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him.’”? Our knowledge of the divine 
nature must be derived wholly from revelation, 
and must be strictly limited to that measure of 
information, which the Son of God has vouch- 
safed to communicate. The effort of the author 
has in this respect been directed merely to 
show, that the creed contains no ambitious re- 
finement of human speculation on a subject 
far exceeding our compresension ; that it has 
inculeated the unity of God, by maintaining 
the underived, and therefore primary divinity 
of the Father, and the derivative divinity of the 
other Persons of the Trinity ; and that what- 
ever of difficulty is found in this doctrine of the 
trinity in unity, results from our natural inability 
to comprehend the derivation of an infinite 
nature, not from any contradiction, which 
human metaphysics could either explain, or 
expose. 

We, who are subjected in our limited exist- 
ence to the relations both of time and space, 
communicate by an outward generation our 

P2 
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nature to beings separated from us in both res- 
pects, and becoming agents wholly distinct. 
But who will therefore say that the eternal 
and omnipresent God, subject in himself to no 
such limitations, must yet communicate his nature 
under these limitations, and constitute beings 
separated from the divine unity, as one man, is 
separated from another ? No analogy exists 
between the two cases sufficiently close, 
to authorise any sober reasoner in inferring a 
contradiction in the one, from that which would 
be a contradiction in the other. The gulf 
which separates finite, from infinite, lies in the 
way of such an inference. Who can pass it ? 
The derivation of the divine nature is not, by 
any correspondence to that which we know, 
subject to our judgments, and we must there- 
fore receive it simply on the testimony of God. 
Since arianism has been recommended as 
the best expedient for escaping from the diffi- 
culties of such a creed, let it be considered, 
how much must even human knowledge be 
contracted, if it should be reduced to that, 
which involved no difficulty yet unravelled. In 
the study of nature we should be stopped at 
once, for we know nothing of the real nature of 
the powers, by which the most ordinary and 
familiar effects are produced. We know not 
why a stone falls to the ground, we know not 
why certain substances crystallise into certain 
forms, by what principle the parts of bodies 
cohere, and how even the functions of our own 
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bodies are performed. We know and can 
trace the effects, and class them under certain 
laws of action; but these laws are not the 
powers which produce them, and the causes 
for ever elude our research. In the very com- 
mencement of geometry, a science of boasted 
demonstration, we should be .checked by our 
inability to explain, agreeably to scientific prin- 
ciples, the nature of parallelism, so as to give 
demonstrative certainty to our reasonings. In 
moral enquiry we find every thing vague and 
uncertain, until we seek the sanctions of moral 
laws in religion, and the religion of unassisted 
nature would soon send us to revelation with 
all its mysteries, for supplying the deficiencies 
of reason. To metaphysics the man who is 
anxious to escape from. difficulties, would 
scarcely resort, incapable as this part of human. 
knowledge is of being subjected to the observa- 
tions of sense, and equally embarrassed with 
the study of external nature by an irremedi- 
able ignorance of the substantial essence of its 
object. 

The man therefore, who objects to the doc- 
trine of the divine trinity proposed in the creed, 
because he would escape from difficulty, should 
on the same principle deny the existence of a 
God, that he might escape from the great and 
inconceivable difficulty of a creation. He must 
then withdraw his mind from all the enquiries, 
to which it might be solicited for the analysis of 
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natural substances, for at every step he would 
encounter affinities of attraction, which no 
mortal can explain. From all the admirable 
devices, which human ingenuity has contrived 
for the assistance of human labour, he should 
likewise shrink. The ordinary inventions of 
mechanics he must shun, because he knows 
nothing of that gravity, which is the actuating 
principle, and is baffled in the very elements of 
that geometry, by which the action of engines 
is reduced to rules: and since he cannot render 
any satisfactory account of the expansive force 
of steam, he should therefore escape also from 
the difficulty of the steam-engine. The stu- 
pendous system of the material heavens should 
for the same reason engage no share of his 
attention; he knows not the nature of the 
force, which controls its movements, and in 
reasoning about them he should avoid the diffi- 
culty of using an instrument so embarrassing as 
geometry. He cannot consistently use food for 
the support of his corporeal frame, or medicine 
for the relief of its ailments, because, ignorant 
as he is of the principle of vitality, he finds it 
impossible perfectly to understand, how food 
furnishes his sustenance, or medicine mitigates 
his sufferings. If respiration were an act re- 
quiring volition, he should refrain from it, for 
it involves difficulties, from which he is in 
consistency bound to escape; but as this action 
is performed independently of volition, it may 
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be permitted to him, until the frame shall 
perish, in the suspension of every one, in 
which volition is concerned. In that short 
interval he should not turn his mind inward 
upon itself, for there he must be embarrassed 
by all the difficulties of metaphysics ; and the 
only occupation, which appears to be recon- 
cilable to his principle, is that of computing 
the number of surrounding objects, or of the 
pulsations of his own ebbing existence, for 
computation is the single science free from 
difficulty. 7 

Since then it is manifestly impossible to act 
consistently on this plan of escaping from 
difficulty, let us be contented to avail our- 
selves of all the means of information, to 
whatever extent they may enable us to pro- 
ceed. Let us prosecute scientific enquiry so far 
as we can discover a sure track of knowledge, 
though it may be bordered, and even in some 
degree actually embarrassed by difficulties, 
which we are unable to remove; and let us 
with thankfulness accept from God those com- 
munications relative to our spiritual interests, 
which human reason must be unable to antici- 
pate for itself, anxious only to ascertain what is 
their real import, and not at all considering 
what interpretation would bring them down 
most nearly to the level of the deductions of 
our own faculties. Man will in this manner 
receive all the improvement, of which he is 
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capable. He will acquire for himself all the 
knowledge, which his faculties are naturally 
fitted to procure, and he will add to this all the 
information, which revelation alone can bestow, 
submitting in his own enquiries to difficulties, 
which he cannot overcome, and receiving im- 
plicitly every well authenticated testimony of 
God, which should appear to be not repugnant 
to that of his own senses and understanding, em- 
ployed * about objects so bounded, as to be per- 
fectly comprehended within their cognisance. 


* This limitation, of which the reasonableness is manifest, 
excludes the comparison, which infidels and unitarians are fond 
of instituting between the doctrine of the trinity and that of 
transubstantiation. The former relates to the unseen nature of 
the infinite God ; the latter to an object of very moderate mag- 
nitude, and subject to the examination of our senses. 
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Observations on the state of the presbyterian church of 
Ireland. 


Tue publication, which gave occasion to this treatise, 
having grown out ofa dissension of religion, which has 
long prevailed in the presbyterian church of this country, 
it may not be improper to subjoin some observations 
on the constitution of that church, addressed particu- 
larly to the attention of its own members. At atime 
when, even in the legislature of the empire, a union of 
the protestant established church of Ireland with the 
church of Rome has been seriously suggested, it appears 
to be seasonable for every protestant, of whatever des- 
cription, to consider seriously with himself, whether 
another union of churches less dissimilar might not 
more reasonably be proposed. The observations, which 
are here offered, are prompted by this spirit of union, 
and therefore, it is trusted, can scarcely by any mis- 
conception give occasion to an unfriendly feeling. 

The presbyterians of Ireland are fortunately placed 
in circumstances not adverse to forming a connection 
with the established church. ‘Though the presbyterians 
of England * had separated from the established church 
of that country in the year 1566, yet in the settlement 
of the northern province of Ireland, begun in the year 
1609, or forty-three years after that separation, their 


* Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans, vol. 1, p. 205. Bath 1795. 
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clergy * were received into the parochial preferments, 
which + they continued to hold until the year 1657, 
when they were driven from them by the lord lieutenant 
Henry Cromwell, for refusing to swear allegiance to his 
brother the protector. After the restoration the policy 
of assimilating the established church of Ireland to that 
of England prevailed ; and as, by a new and more com- 
prehensive act of uniformity the presbyterian ministers, 
who had in the civil war taken possession of the parochial 
benefices of England, were compelled to retire, so in 
Ireland it was determined, that the ministers ejected 
by Henry Cromwell should not be reinstated. In this 
country however a kinder consideration of their loss 
was entertained, and ¢ an annual sum of five hundred 
pounds was allowed for their support, which annuity, 
denominated a regium donum, was after the Revolution 
augmented to twelve hundred pounds, and at present, 
for the province of Ulster alone, exceeds fifteen thou- 
sand, with an indefinite power of increase, as new con- 
gregations should be formed. Though the presbyte- 
rian ministers of the other provinces had never been 
admitted to the benefices of the establishment, yet in 
the reign of Anne they also received an annuity of 
eight hundred pounds, which has since been augmented 
in the same manner as that of the northern ministers. 
The presbyterian ministers of Ireland had been thus 
originally. nurtured within the establishment, long after 
a decisive separation had occurred in England ; from 
this situation they were driven, not by the regular go- 
vernment of the country, but by a temporary usurpation, 
to which they nobly refused to submit; and, though it 
was afterwards deemed prudent to maintain their exclu- 
sion, for the purpose of assimilating the ecclesiastical 


%* Hist, of Dissenters by Bogue and Bennett, vol. 2. p. 411. + Ibid. 
p. 416, { Ibid. p. 417-~419. 
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establishment of this country to that of England, yet a 
provision was made for the ejected ministers, which has 
since been largely augmented. If the original provision 
should appear very scanty and insufficient, it should be 
recollected, that the benefices must have been of very 
inconsiderable value, in a country in which a settlement 
had been begun but forty-eight years before, during a 
third part of which time the province of Ulster had 
been ravaged by rebellion and civil war. 

The political circumstances of the Irish presbyterians 
are also such, that no impediment can present itself on 
account of any distinction, for in this country the dis- 
qualification of the test-act was late imposed, and early 
removed, having been enacted in the year 1703, and 
repealed in the year 1779. No political jealousy there- 
fore can now exist on either part, which cculd at this 
_ time disturb the harmony of the two classes of protes- 
tants, and oppose a closer and more intimate union. 
Both are equal in the enjoyment of political privileges ; 
both are in their churches protected and supported by 
the government; and such is the confidence reposed by 
the state in the good feelings of the presbyterians of 
Ireland towards the establishment, that they have been 
by law permitted to assist in vestries assembled for regu- 
lating and assessing the parochial expenses. 

It seems not easy to conceive a combination of 
circumstances more favourable for considering dispas- 
sionately this most interesting question; what is it, 
beyond merely traditionary feeling and the influence of 
habit, which now hinders presbyterians from connecting 
themselves with the established church, and forming one 
united body of protestants. Even these causes indeed 
operate at this time very feebly, for presbyterians, and 
their very ministers, do not hesitate to educate their 
sons for the ministry of the establishment; so that 
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really it would seem that, in this country, the question 
requires only to be fairly submitted to public dis- 
cussion. Who can be sincerely attached to the cause 
of true religion, and not consider the question as of 
vital importance ? pts 

The actual circumstances of the presbyterian church 
of Ireland may dispose the more serious and reflecting 
members of that body, to regard the question as more 
especially interesting to themselves, for they may lead 
them to consider, whether they have any sufficient se- 
curity for the maintenance of a sound faith.. 

The standard of religious opinion in the church of 
Scotland, from which the presbyterian church of Ire- 
land has been derived, is the confession framed at 
Westminster in the year 1745, which in that country, 
as has been stated to the author, is subscribed twice 
by every minister of that church. This confession 
however, which was framed in all the rigour of the 
calvinistic doctrines, is not equally respected in the more 
lax constitution of the presbyterian church of Ireland, 
for each congregation may exercise a power of with- 
holding any public enquiry into the religious sentiments 
of the person, whom they invite to be their minister. 
The consequence of this relaxation is that ministers, 
believed to be arians, are heard in their synods, profess- 
ing to have formed their opinions for themselves exclu- 
sively from the sacred scriptures, and declaring their 
dissent from others acknowledged to be orthodox. 

A church so constituted may fairly be described as 
one without a confession of faith, for a conformity to its 
acknowledged confession is enforced only according to 
the pleasure of each particular congregation; and ac- 
cordingly it may perhaps be truly said, that the reli- 
gious opinions of its congregations, with those of their 
ministers, vary through every gradation of theological 
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opinion, from the trinitarian calvinism of the confession 
ef Westminster down to simple arianism. A large 
proportion however, it is believed, are sound in their 
faith, and cherish the independency of their ecclesi- 
astical system for the sake of that independency, rather 
than as a protection for opinions disagreeing from the 
original standard of their church. 

As the ministers of the presbyterian church of Ireland 
are not generally required to subscribe an acknowledged 
confession of faith, so neither do the laity profess their 
adherence to any of those forms of doctrine, which have 
been denominated creeds. ‘These were originally used 
in the baptismal service, and were afterwards introduced 
into the general liturgy of the church. As the presby- 
terians, though they administer baptism to infants, 
admit no sponsors, they cannot use a creed on such 
occasions, and, having no authorised liturgy, they have 
no opportunity of introducing one into the public service 
of their congregations. 

A church, which neither demands of its ministers a 
confession of their faith, nor admits a creed for declaring 
the belief of its congregations, might be supposed to be 
destitute of every restraint, which could secure the sta- 
bility of its tenets. External events have however very 
curiously provided a principle of restraint, which in 
some imperfect degree supplies the deficiency of internal 
regulation. 

The * early avowal of arianism in the university of 
Glasgow, to which the candidates for the presbyterian 
ministry of Ireland resorted for education, was soon 
extended to this country; and the presbytery of Antrim 
was on that account in the year 1726 separated from the 
_ general synod, as heretical, though still permitted to 
retain its concern in the distribution of the regzum 


* Hist. of Dissenters, vol, 4. p. 79-82. 
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donum, and for that purpose only to send its deputies to 

_ the meetings of the synod. A reaction on the other» 
hand having occurred in the church of Scotland, a 

body of seceders was in the year 1736 formed in that 

country, professing to recur to the original principles of 
the church, which they considered as then generally ° 
abandoned. ‘This separation also was speedily propa- 
gated into the northern province of Ireland, where 
accordingly a body of presbyterian seceders was formed 
in the year 1740. ‘The synod of Ulster was in this 
manner flanked by two extreme parties of presbyterians, 
of which the presbytery of Antrim was avowedly arian, 
and the seceders were rigorously calvinistic; and pro- 
bably was, by the natural action of these extreme 
parties, retained in an intermediate position, which a 
church so imperfectly constituted, could otherwise have 
scarcely maintained. 

The disposition to lower the standard of religious 
opinion to arianism seems to have been restrained by a 
consideration of the proscribed situation of the presby- 
tery of Antrim, in which that doctrine was openly pro- 
fessed ; and the contrary disposition to adhere to the 
confession of Westminster was in the like manner 
moderated by the repulsion of the seceders, who had 
formally separated themselves from the general church, 
that they might more rigorously profess the tenets of 
that confession. Controlled, it appears, by these exte- 
rior agencies, the synod of Ulster, however various be 
the sentiments of its ministers and their congregations, 
has happily shunned the two extremes of open and ac- 
knowledged arianism and of rigorous unaccommodating 
calvinism, and doubtless comprehends within its juris- 
diction a considerable number of persons, to whose 
religious opinions no member of the established church 
could reasonably make objection, as neither could they 
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assign any sufficient difference in this respect, to render 
separation necessary or desirable. 

How much the presbyterian church of Ireland has 
been indebted to these exterior agencies, for the degree 
of steadiness which it has maintained, may best be esti- 
mated from a consideration of the general prevalence of 
socinian opinions in that of England. The english 
presbyterians, not being so closely connected with Scot- 
land as those of the northern province of Ireland, all of 
whom traced their origin to that country, were not 
-affected by the changes of the scotish church, and cons 
sequently had not been provided with those extreme 
classes of presbyterians, which were early formed in 
Ireland. ‘The tendency to sink down into low opinions 
of the second Person of the Trinity, which calvinism * 
has generally manifested, has accordingly operated 
among them without any control whatsoever. They 
were not checked by the repulsive action of extreme 
sects, as neither were they, as in Scotland, subjected to 
that degree of restraint, which a regularly established 
system must of necessity impose. 

Even however with the aid of these exterior agencies, 
a conscientious presbyterian, who reflects on the religi- 
ous circumstances of his church, may reasonably doubt, 
whether he can securely depend on it for the religious 
instraction. of himself and his family. Within the 
limits, by which it is thus contained, a great variety of 
-religious principles may still be found, and where no 
confession is prescribed to the ministers, no creed 
recited by the laity, the doctrine of the church must 
fluctuate with the changing current of prevailing opi- 
nion. In a church so constituted indeed every inci- 
dental tendency to deterioration must be continually 
strengthened. If a minister be chosen for his popular 
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talents, whose concealed opinions are heterodox, he will 
in his ministry so corrupt his congregation, that they 
will afterwards prefer a man, whose opinions are known 
to be of the same description, having no fixed standard 
either for his principles, or for their own. 

If, to remove this uncertainty, the synod should be 
induced to recur to their ancient confession of faith, 
they would return to that, which, as has already been 
exemplified in every instance, has naturally tended to 
pass into that very arianism or socinianism, from which, 
in returning to it, they would endeavour to escape. 
What then would be gained by the change? They 
would have abandoned a system, in which very various 
opinions are held at the same time, for another, the 
natural tendency of which has actually shown itself 
to be, to an alternate movement between the extremes 
of calvinistic trinitarianism and of arianism or socini- 
anism. 

An established liturgy presents a difficulty in the way 
of union, though one, the importance of which, it is 
believed, is now much less highly estimated than in 
preceding times. It is doubtless impressive to hear an 
able minister praying, as if under the influence of a pre- 
sent inspiration from heaven; and if he were really so 
inspired, all must listen to him with awe and interest. 
But if the ministers of the presbyterian church do not 
receive the assistance of inspiration, many must furnish 
the public prayers in an inadequate, some in an ex- 
tremely defective manner; and as even the ablest must 
find it expedient to premeditate their prayers, no suffi- 
cient reason seems to exist, why they should not also be 
prepared for the use of the congregation in a printed 
form. It is certainly possible, that a printed form 
should be read with as much devotion, as a preme- 
ditated prayer could be delivered without book, and the 
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form possesses this inestimable advantage, that the con- 
gregation is enabled to join with the minister in suppli- 
cation, instead of merely listening to the words which 
he may utter, and which he renders as various, and con- 
sequently as unexpected, as his talents may enable him 
to do. It probably happens indeed, that a congregation 
becomes so familiar with the manner of its minister, 
that it is enabled often to anticipate the expressions, 
which he shall use in prayer. This advantage however 
only substitutes the customary supplications of an indi- 
vidual for the authorised forms of a liturgy, without any 
advantage in exciting interest by varied combinations of 
language. Independently of such an advantage, which 
is in truth but an approach to a settled liturgy, the 
only part of the public service, in which a presby- 
terian congregation can be said to join the minister, 
is the psalmody, and in this, because it is a printed 
form. 

Besides the general disadvantage of not being pre- 
pared to unite in supplications not previously known, 
others of great importance have also arisen from the 
want of a settled liturgy. One of these is that the pray- 
ers form a much smaller part of the public observance 
of the sabbath, for the talents of the ministers cannot 
with the expected variety supply prayers sufficiently 
detailed. The sermon, or the lecture, delivered by the 
minister, thus becomes the great business of the congre- 
gation, which is accordingly assembled rather to hear 
the instruction of the preacher, perhaps to be gratified 
by the display of his ability, possibly to gratify them- 
selves by pronouncing a judgment on the performance, 
than to have an opportunity of uniting their supplica- 
.tions, and of availing themselves of the benefit of that 
special presence, which Christ has in such a case 
promised to his followers. This is more especially 
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observable in the dutch church, in which * the time of 
_ the prayers has been reduced to about one fifth of that 
of the whole attendance. Another disadvantage is the 
discontinuance of the practice of reading the scriptures 
to the congregation. This practice had been only re- 
commended to the church of Scotland in the directory 
for public worship, not ordained, as in that of England; 
and the consequence has been, that it is wholly aban- 
doned. To this doctor Buchanan+ has ascribed the 
general declension of the presbyterians of England into 
arianism and socinianism. Of the state of the church 
of his own country in this respect he seems to have been 
unwilling to deliver any opinion; but he has remarked 
that, if the people are indeed, as has been alleged, un- 
willing to hear the scriptures read in the churches, this 
fact is the strongest proof of the necessity of beginning 
to read them without delay. 

Our Saviour has dictated a form of prayer, which, 
according { to one evangelist, was to be actually used 
by Christians, and, according || to another, was to be 
the model of their imitation. We have observed the 
directions of both. We recite the prayer itself in every 
service, and we use other stated prayers, which pious 
men have composed in humble imitation of that unex- 
ceptionable form. That these are not unacceptable 
to presbyterians appears from this, that they have 
for domestic devotion a selection of the prayers of our 
liturgy; and§ bishop Hacket and bishop Bull are 
known to have attracted the admiration of dissenters to 
our offices, when they recited them from memory. 


* Fifteenth Report of the London Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, Appendix, Journal of the Rev, A. S. Thelwall, p. 113. 

+ Christian Researches, p. 122—124.  { Luke, ch. 1l.v. 2. || Matt. 
ch, 6.v.9. § Gen. Biogr. Diction, vol, 17. p. 7, 8. Lond. 1814. 
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The athanasian creed has indeed been commonly 
mentioned, as an insuperable impediment to forming a 
union with the established church, this form of faith 
being generally regarded as an attempt to dictate impe- 
riously to the consciences of men, prompted by a spirit 
of overweening and excessive refinement on the com- 
munications of God. ee 

If however the author has been successful in endea- 
vouring to prove, that this creed is not a collection of 
metaphysical refinements, but a simple statement of 
doctrines, as held to have been communicated in 
the sacred writings; and that to this simple statement 
no damnatory clause has really been annexed, the 
solemn denunciations of the creed referring only to the 
indispensable importance of a true faith in Christ; it 
may be hoped that this great impediment has at length 
been wholly removed, especially as * the doctrines of the 
creed have been specifically adopted in that confession, 
which was the original standard of the presbyterian 
church. 

There was a time, when the dress of the clergy and 
some few ceremonies presented the great difficulties in 
the way of a union of protestants. Nor was it at that 
time unreasonable, that these things should be regarded 
with a jealous alienation of mind, for the established 
church was, in that early period of the reformed reli- 
gion, regarded by those who affected a more perfect 
regeneration of religion, as influenced by a tendency to 
return to the doctrines and practices of Rome, of which 
these things were considered as unequivocal indications. 
As however no one can now suspect the established 
church of any disposition. to relinquish the religion of 

the Bible for one corrupted by the mventions of men, 
these differences cannot any longer be considered as im- 


* See page 3, note. 
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pediments. No presbyterian can now think, that the 
surplice of the established church is more favourable to 
the religion of Rome than the cloak of Geneva, or that 
to kneel at the administration of the Lord’s Supper 
betrays any inclination to admit the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. 

If the most efficient principle in maintaining the dis- 
tinctness of the two churches be the gratification of 
choosing by a popular election the ministers employed 
in conducting the public worship of a congregation, and 
in superintending the spiritual concerns of the indivi- 
duals who compose it, this gratification might remain 
undisturbed, for it is actually experienced in the cha- 
pels, which are licensed under the establishment. The 
_ gratification is indeed found to be attended by consider- 
able inconvenience both in the establishment and in the 
presbyterian church, so that in the latter it has even 
been judged necessary to adopt a regulation, by which 
a preference is given to the opinion of those who con- 
tribute most largely to the support of the minister, the 
choice being determined, as it is technically said, by 
two thirds of men and two thirds of money. A right of 
patronage, however imperfect, is thus assigned to the 
more considerable contributors; and moreover, as it 
may easily happen that the opinions and wishes of the 
richer and of the poorer members of a congregation 
may be mutually opposed, it may occur, that this very 
regulation may serve only to impede an appointment, 
by precluding the decision of a simple majority. 

Perhaps, however it may have been abused, the inge- 
nuity of man could not devise a better expedient for 
administering the patronage of a church, than that of 
vesting it in ecclesiastical superiors, responsible for 
the exercise of it to public opinion. The church of 
Scotland has its patronage distributed among lay pro- 
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prietors, probably the least eligible of all arrangements. 
The disadvantage of this arrangement has indeed been 
actually experienced, and an attempt has been recently 
made to substitute for it the system of popular elections, 
with all its inconveniencies. 

If the impediment, which obstructs a union of the two 
churches, be a preference of a parity of ranks among 
theclergy, let it be considered, whether this preference 
was not accidental in its origin, and is not therefore now 
maintained only through the influence of habit. That 
ta presbyterian system was adopted by Calvin, appears 
to have arisen from this mere contingency, that the 
bishop of Geneva persisted in opposing the Reformation. 
Calvin indeed has expressly declared in the strongest 
terms his veneration for a rightly constituted episcopacy. 
‘* Tf,” says he, “they would show to us a hierarchy, in 
which the bishops should be so exalted, that they would 
not refuse to be subject to Christ, that they would 
depend on him as the only head, and be referred to him, 
in which they should so cherish a friendly alliance 
among themselves, that they should be bound in no other 
manner than to his truth, then indeed I would confess that 
they are worthy of every anathema, if there shall be any 
who would not observe it reverently and with the most 
perfect obedience.” To the claim of right in the bishops, 
founded on a succession uninterruptedly derived from 
the apostles, he answers merely by expressing a doubt, 
*‘ whether that be sufficient, where all other things are 
dissimilar.” It is certain that Calvin, with Bullinger and 
others, offered to king Edward to have bishops in their 
churches, as in England, if he would undertake their 
defence ; and that he has admitted that his church was 
_ deficient in not maintaining the ancient episcopacy. 
Other reformers, as Beza, Bucer, and Melancthon, have 
expressed sentiments at least equally favourable to the 


+ Lect, on the Phil. of Mod. Hist. yol, 5, 125-=-127. 
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episcopal order. Even John Knox, when he had de- 
clined the offer of an english bishopric, assigned as his 
reason only the foresight of trouble to come, and declared 
that he had done this with displeasure of all men. Neither 
was the church of Scotland presbyterian, as it was con- 
stituted by this reformer, for * he adopted the lutheran 
system of subjecting the parochial ministers to superin- 
tendents, who were invested with the powers of bishops ; 
and even a form of common prayer was established by 
him, readers of the common prayers being appointed 
for those congregations, which could not be supplied 
with ministers qualified to preach. ‘The presbyterian 
form of ecclesiastical government was introduced into 
Scotland in the year 1575, fifteen years after the esta- 
blishment of the Reformation in Scotland, by Andrew 
Melvil, who had recently come from Geneva, and was 
impatient of the lutheran character of the scotish 
church. 


* Spotswood’s Hist. of the Church and State of Scotland, p. 156, 174, 
258, 275. Lond. 1677. As Spotswood was a prelate, it may be satisfactory 
to support his authority by a document, which he has adduced to show, 
in what esteem the scotish reformers held the church of England, and how 
far they were from accounting its government antichristian. In the year 
1566 a letter was addressed by the general assembly of the scotish church 
to the bishops of England in favour of some preachers, who were troubled 
for not conforming to the order of the english church in regard to vestments. 
The superscription of this letter is; “ the superintendents ministers and com- 
missioners of the church within the realm of Scotland to their brethren the 
bishops and pastors of England, who have renounced the roman antichrist, 
and do profess with them the Lord Jesus in sincerity wish the increase of 
the Holy Spirit.” The spirit of the letter corresponds to its superscription, 
for the writers charitably desire the bishops to call to mind the sentence of 
Peter, feed the flock of God, which is committed to your charge ; and they 
also say, “in what condition ye and we both travel for the promoving of 
Christ’s kingdom, ye are not ignorant; therefore we are the more bold to 
exhort you to deal more wisely than to trouble the godly with such vanities, 
for all things, which seem lawful, edify not.” They lastly press their ap- 
plication as brethren and fellow-preachers of the english clergy, engaged 
with them in @ eommon cause against the roman antichrist, Ibid. p..198. 
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When circumstances are thus favourable to religious 
union, the mind is naturally prompted to enquire, why 
the two churches remain distinct, particularly at a time, 
when extraordinary efforts are exerted to reanimate the - 
religion of Rome, which, however we may be disposed 
to cherish social harmony, must ever in a religious view 
be considered as the common adversary of both. Per- 
haps no more satisfactory reason can be assigned, than 
that they continue distinct, because they have long been 
separate, and no one has yet thought of enquiring, whe- 
ther the causes of separation had ceased to operate. 

A scheme of union has indeed been at three different 
times attempted in England without success; in the con- 
ference of Hampton-Court after the accession of James J, 
in the conference at the Savoy immediately after the 
Restoration, and in the plan of comprehension discussed 
after the Revolution. These efforts failed ; but the cir- 
cumstances in each case where such, that success was 


unattainable. 
The conference of Hampton-Court was merely an 


occasion provided by James for manifesting his secret 
dislike of the scotish church, and his determination not 
to comply with the petition presented to him by the 
puritans of England iu his progress from Scotland. 
Though the Restoration had been effected by the assist- 
ance of the presbyterians, indignant at the usurpation 
of the independents, yet the mutual antipathy of that 
body and the episcopalians had been in no respect mode- 
rated. ‘The episcopalians could not so soon forget, that 
they had been overcome by the presbyterians, and these, 
proud of the assistance which they had given to the re- 
establishment of the king, were eager to claim the 
recompense of their services. In circumstances thus 
hopeless a conference was desired by the presbyterians, 
for the purpose of considering what concessions might 
be received from the other party. The episcopalians 
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would make no concession, and the presbyterians would 
recede from no demand ; nor wasit possible that any 
accommodation should have been then effected, for the 
agents of the latter declared that they had no commis- 
sion from their brethren, and could speak only their pri- 
vate sentiments. In the conference which followed the 
Revolution, there was more disposition on both sides to 
bring the plan of union to a favourable issue, because 
both parties had severely suffered under the temporary 
ascendency of the religion of Rome; but jealousies still 
existed, sufficient to frustrate the efforts of those, who 
were anxious for a comprehension. In this case the 
opposition was made chiefly by the presbyterians, who 
would propose no conditions, and received in silence the 
overtures of the episcopalians. The former were pro- 
bably jealous of the doctrine of passive obedience, which 
they considered as held by the established clergy. The 
episcopalians were on their part apprehensive of afford- 
ing a fair pretence for a schism of their church, which 
the jacobite clergy, then under suspension, were threat- 
ening to make. 

The causes of mutual alienation have long lost their 
influence, especially in Ireland, where every trace of 
political distinction has been effaced during almost the 
half of a century. At this time, on the contrary, there 
are even in operation causes, which should dispose 
the minds of both parties, especially those of the 
presbyterians, to union. Both should be alike influenced 
by that prevailing principle, the apprehension of the 
efforts of their common adversaries. ‘The presbyterians 
should now be sensible of the disadvantages oftheir ex- 
isting system, under which they are actually divided in 
regard to the most important doctrines, and must in 
each congregation be ever exposed to the evil of uncer- 
tainty in regard to the religious principles of their minis- 
ters. The clergy of the established church can, on the 
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other hand, be influenced by no motive, except a consi- 
deration of the interest of religion, for the accession 
merely of the laity of the presbyterians would but in- 
crease the labour of their duties, and that of the minis- 
ters would open to others the participation of their ad- 
vantages. ‘That church too is now much more worthy 
of the union than in any former period, for a spirit of 
religion has gone forth among its ministers, which has 
rendered them much more generally zealous in the dis- 
charge of their sacred duties; and it should be remem- 
bered that this revival of religious zeal began, as doctor 
Buchanan has remarked in the passage already cited, not 
among those who had abandoned forms, but in halls and 
colleges, amidst rational forms and evangelical articles. 
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